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By Louis Mien. 
, Special New Leader Correspondent in France. 


4 |ARIS.— There is one truth about the present 
situation in France which cannot be too often 
repeated. The chief causes of the postwar difhi- 

ities which the country has undergone during the 

st two years stem from the policies of the powerful 

Communist Party. The Communists oppose the diplo- 

atic alignment of left-wing France with socialist 

Britain or democratic America. If France refuses 

ppenly to play along with Moscow, she also refuses 


j take any position directly opposed to the efforts. 


Molotov, Vyshinski and their fellows. To accom- 
lish their international “purpose, the Communists 
ust retain the influence in the Government and they 
ust, consequently, keep behind them important 
ections of the people. But these groups would desert 
hem if the economic situation and, especially, the 
bod supply, were to improve. Therefore chaos and 
Ieoherence are a necessary basis of Communist 
blicy. The end of popular discontent would mark 

end of-the party’s popularity. 

| So it has been that the Communist Party has been 

inable and unwilling to end the crisis caused by 

dissolution of the Bidault cabinet. It presented 
name of Maurice Thorez—most everywhere recog- 
red as “the traitor”—although it was well-known in 
ance that a man of his reputation could not secure 

Bajority support. The majority of the Socialist Party 
ied to play big-time politics with little maneuvers. 
y decided to vote for Thorez, despite the fact that 
pst of their supporters had voted against Bolshevik 
alitarianism, This strategy was curiously dis- 
wnest... They voted for Thorez, knowing that he could 

be elected, in order that- they might say ‘to the 
ommunist workers: “Look, we are-united! There is 
difference between Socialism and Bolshevism!” 
ht this deceptive strategy of the Socialist Party is 
pre and more alienating innumerable workers whc 
devoted to democracy and who disown with horror 
Socialism which falls in step with Moscow. Some 
ialist Deputies, among them André Philip, at 
resent Minister of Finance, had the courage to break 
rty diseipline and refuse to give their votes to 

Phorez. 

/ It is necessary to record the fact that during the 
gotiations preliminary to the formation of the 
esent Government, the Socialist Party took a po- 
ition opposed to the re-establishment of the freedom 
the press. More than two years after liberation, 

be French press is still subject to a form of censor- 
hip, and the Socialist Party, which formerly boasted 
Jean Jaurés, supports this abominable feature of 


alitarianism. 
* o * 


itt the Communists Achieve Power? 


=— most important fact about the. present pro- 
sional Government is not “that it is formed exclu- 
(Continued on Page Seventeen) 


An Editorial ~_ 


Laws Don’t Stop Volcanos! 


HERE is a good deal that is emotional and ama- 
teurish about the proposed labor laws that are 
being thrown into the hoppers of the Senate and 
House labor committees. The myth that whatever is 
wrong can be set right by a law has a strong hold— 
especially among legislators from. country districts. 
Jurisdictional: strikes make trouble—so pass a law 
against them. Closed-shop contracts lead to strikes— 
so outlaw them. Strikes against industries controlled 
by the Government may threaten national welfare— 
so forbid them. It might be more simple to conclude 
that human beings make trouble—so a law should 
be passed to change them. ° 
The assumption at the base of all this flood of 
legislation is that strikes result from union activity. 
It is taken for granted that if there were no unions, 


or if the unions were different, there would be no . 


strikes—or, at élast, no unpleasant buniptious, un- 
manageable ones. Unions cannot, of course, be legis- 
lated out of existence. The next best thing is to: pass 
measures to hold'them down, prevent them from doing 
things which involve public discomfort. 

Legislators whose action is motivated by super- 
stitions of this sort can do two things which will help 
them to overcome the lag in their thinking. During 
the past year numerous studies of labor discontent 
have been made by recognized authorities in the field 
of social science. Regular surveys have been con- 
dicted into the conditions and states of mind -of 
representative sectors of the wage-working popula- 
tion. Sociologists, economists and psychologists have 
collaborated in order to get an all-round view of what 
is going on in the lives and minds of workers, The 
results have been published in magazines of national 
circulation and in books which have attracted wide 


attention. Possibly they have been read. by some 
legislators. Probably by very few. 

The upshot of these studies is that the discontent 
which leads to strike results from a sense of 
insecurity. Testimony scientifically gathered -and 
evaluated is to the effect that workers hate strikes. 
But they see prices going up and their standard of 
living going down. Other people are making money. 
They are fearful of the future. Everyone is talking 
of the depression in the offing. So they want to get 
as much as they can now while the getting—more or 
less—seems to be good. If they had any assurance 
that their jobs would continue, or that they would he 
adequately protected by unemployment insurance, 
their attitude would be different. Basically, their 
jumpiness stems from lack of faith in our productive 
system as it is now being conducted by management 
and government. 

Another thing which legislators might tske into 
account with beneficial results is the large number 
of “wildcat” sizikes. The present rebellion of dock- 
workers in London is an example. Here we have a 
group of men, exasperated by long delays on the 
part .of government officials, striking against the 
authority of their union. The sgme thing has hap- 
pened here again and again during the past two years. 
No law regulating unions would have any application 
to such a rebellion. Human nature just reaches the 
breaking point and rises up—law or no law. 

If legislators really want to curb strikes, the thing 
for them to do is to take measures to stop inflation 
and head off the next depression, Measures to these 
ends would require thought, planning, brains. Some 
day we shall get a Congress that will go at this 
business from the right end. 
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By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


ADA in the “Liberal Press” 


OST. persons, when they speak 
M of the liberal press, have in 

mind PM, The New Republic, 
The Nation and The Progressive. Today 
I want to amuse mysélf by considering 
the way in which thebé so-called liberal 
papers reported the conference out of 
which grew the organization which is 
to be called Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

* - * 


Mex Lerner Learas—Bat Slowly 


P M started in well. Willard Shelton, 
of its Washington Bureau, gave a tair 
and lively account of ADA’s personnel 
and purposes, But it would never do to 
give people the facts and leave thém to 
make up their minds. Max Lerner must 
tell them what to think. And he did it 
in a piece of lernerism which is one for 
the book. , 

Max begins in his usual. pontifical 
style. He is practically God explaining 
things to his dim-witted children. And 
he is, above all, impartial. To demon- 
strate his fairness he. finds a fleck or 
two on the countenance of the progress- 
ive Citizens of America. The Commu- 
nists are all right—as Communists. 
They are “sturdy opponents of reaction 
and often its victims.” We must not 
succumb to “red-baiting.” To be sure 
they “believe neither in democracy nor 
in freedom,” but still they are O. K. 
He can understand the hesitation of 
PCA leaders like co-chairman Davidson 
and Kingdon on this issue, “for to cut 
the progressive movement off completely 


from the Communists and their sym- 
pathizers is ... to weaken the forces of 
the left.” But still it is dangerous to 


have these sturdy opponents of reaction 
on the inside. Such fine fellows will “in 
the end only destroy the whole progress- 
ive movement.” They are grand fellows, 
but, you see, they destroy. So it is better 
to let them do their fighting on the out- 
side while we work along with them in 
our separate liberal outfit. It is a nicer, 
cozier arrangement. 

Then Max, the heavy thinker, comes 
to the ADA. It brought into the arena 
“large and still untapped energies of 
American liberalism ... people like Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Leon Henderson, Chester 
Bowles, Wilson Wyatt.” There are signs 
of freshness and strength. But Max is 
still very sorry not to be able to give 
the new setup his unlimited approba- 
tion. It has stumbled into pitfalls. The 
suave editor is disappointed. He cannot 
find in the reports of ADA or in its 
public statements “a clear distinction 
between being non-Communist and being 
anti-Communist. The first is essential 
for independence, the second can become 
obsessive and destructive.” Now con- 
Sider this essay as a piece of “liberal” 
thinking. The Communists “believe 
neither ‘in democracy nor in freedom.” 


But we must .distinguish between ron- 
Communist and anti-Communist. To be 
against those who “believe neither in‘ de- 
mocracy nor ‘in 
destructive. 


freedom” is to be 





HAROLD ICKES © 
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In his next chapter the Warning Voice 
is dismayed to find that the Americans 
for Democratic Action lump together 
Communists and Fascists. Didn’t the 
Communists fight Fascists? It is, ac- 


“cording to PM’s philosopher, “impossible 


to believe that American liberals ... feel 
an equal horror ... of Communist sym- 
pathizers like Vito Marcantonio and 
Fascist sympathizers like Gerald L. K. 
Smith.” “And it was, we are told, a 
mistake not to invite Henry Wallace to 
the ADA meeting. But—here we have 
the acme of confusion—“if the leaders of 
both groups show themselves flexible 
enough, they can find a common ground 
on which to unite all the progressive 
forces of the nation.” And then Max 
suggests that we have some ‘clear and 
fresh thinking.” After going through 
such a piece of printed contusion, any 
reader will agree that fresh thinking, 
clear thinking or just thinking is some- 
thing which is eminently desirable. 


Nation and New Republic 


Ix The New Republic ‘Helen Fuller 
does a fair and informative piece abéut 
the New York and Washington meet- 
ings and the two organizations’ which 
stemmed from them. But toward the end 
of it the old liberal pinky softness shows 
up again. Unity is still desperately 
needed. There is still a chance for co- 
operation. The implication is that 
principles don’t matter. Whether people 
are for freedom and democracy is of no 
importance. In the spirit of live-and- 
let live, everyone ought to be let in. 


The Nation has not yet given any 
extended comment on the two new or- 
ganizations. One is left to imagine what 
debates are going one within the edi- 
torial staff.. But in a_ preliminary 
paragraph about them published in the 
number for January 11 the editors ex- 
hibit none of the usual liberal obfusca- 
tion and shyness about facing facts. 
They recognize flatly that the PCA 
“clearly accepts the tactical principle of 
the Popular Front” and go on to express 
their belief that those “who believe that 
this principle js an illusion will be im- 
mensely heartened by the creation of an 
organization without Communists.” Then 
they, too, call for hard thinking. If this 
sort of thing goes far enough some of 
our pundits will finally come up with the 
conclusion that two and two make four 
and—just possibly—that democrats can 
do better if they keep clear of. people 
who are opposed to democracy. Or is 
that asking too much? 


* 7 * 


The Progressive Does Better 


Ix The Progressive of January’ 13 
James Wechsler did a really brilliant 
job of reporting on the two’ organiza- 
tions which are now bidding for liberal 








HENRY WALLACE 


KOESTLER: Stalinism and. Socialism 





ARTHUR KOESTLER 


Ix an interview with the French 
weekly, “Le Littéraire, Arthur Koest- 
ler expressed the following opinions 
on Soviet policy and on European 
Secialism. 

" Question: They say that you hate 
the USSR. Is this true? 

Answer: I detest the Stalinist sys- 
fem of today as much as I detested 
the Hitlerian system, and for the same 
reasons. 

Q,: Which are? 

A.: IY am a Socialist and I hate 
tyranny. I consider the USSR as 
economically progressive, but in all 
other domains as the most reactionary 
power of our time. The word “pro- 
gressive” has here a purely technical 
meaning, i.e. the sense in which elec- 
tricity represents progress over the 
oil lamp. 

Q.: And how. do you use the word 
“reactionary?” 

‘A.: In this sense: politically and 
culturally, the USSR has regressed 
to a state prior to the capture.of the 
Bastille. 

Q.: One cannot say that this opin- 


ion is very widespread among the 
ir’? 
A:: No. The. enthusiasm of - the 


“leftists”. for the USSR, is generally 

inversely proportionate to their knowl- 
edge of the facts... . 

Q.: In the absence of what you call 

“a truly socialist international,..what 
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After giving the Union for 


support. 
Democratic Action full credit for ‘its 
long struggle to place the basie issues 


of our time before the liberal public, 
Wechsler goes into a description of the 
Washingten meeting. “The assemblage 
was rematkable in many respects. The 
roster of participants was not just a 
replica of the photographs of all liberal 
alumni associations. Nor was it a re- 
vival-meeting of anti-Communist orators. 

. The fact is that the decisions to har 
Communists did not provoke any debate. 
It was accepted as a premise of the 
discussions.” 

Wechsler sums up the prospects of 
Americans for Democratic Action in 
these words: “The weaknesses of the 
new movement are fairly clear ... it 
needs farm affiliates. It needs infinitely 
wider regional representatives. It needs 
large-scale promotion. 


“But its assets are formidable. The 





‘to Stalinism has lined up on the level ~ 
_of power politics. ... Power politics — 


erg oe 





JO DAVIDSON 


policy do you advocate for the inde “ 
— socialists? 

A.: I shall reply indirectly with a” 
historical parallel. In 1925 the Sacco | 
and Vanzetti case provoked such a 
wave of indignation in Europe that — 
barricades were put up in Paris and 


elsewhere. In 1946, the Soviets have E 


deported about 1,500,000 men, women, — 
and children from the Crimean and 
Chechen Republics, and almost nobody ~ 
has opened his mouth to protest. From ~ 
1933 te 1939, the “left”. fought 
against Nazism because Hitler estab-— 
lished concentration camps arid did 
away with liberties, whereas the 
“right” tried to get along with him. 
In 1946, the “left” is silent about the — 
unparalleled persecution of some 20,- 
000,000 persons at forced labor in 
Russia, while the western opposition _ 


does not interest us; what we are 
passionately concerned with is the in-. ~ 
surrection of the mind against. totali- 
tarian neo-Machiavellianism. 

Q.: But who is this “we,” on whose" 
behalf you speak? } 

A.: In the days of Sacce and’ Van: © 
xetti and of the great rebellion of © 
consciences against Nazism, “we” was 
the “left.” -Today the “left” is silent * 
about the crimes of Stalinist totali- 
tarianism, silent by dint of its moral 
lassitude, beéause of its false allegi- 
ance; the “left,” by the sin of omis-. / 
sion, becomes an accomplice of this © 
eastern neo-Nazism. The “left” is the 
prisoner of its own past. The result: 
the Hearsts and Tsaldaris pose as 
spokesmen of human freedoms while 
the Socialist Parties commit suicide 
and lose their roots in the masses be- 
cause they do net have the courage to 
raise their voice against the cynical 
usurpation of the name of “socialism” 
by the GPU. Either the “left” will 
rediscover the moral and_ spiritual 
climate of the days of Socialist ideal- 
ism, or else by losing itself, it will 
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lese Socialism, our only hope. 
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proportion of young men who know theif 
way around in politics (like Mayor 
Hubert -Humphrey of Minneapolis 
George Edwards, President of the De 
troit Common Council, Ed. Pritchard of 
Kentucky), is high. The temporary ce 
chairmen—Wilson Wyatt and Leow 


Henderson—are aggressive, lively, color’ 


tul citizens who have an_ instinctive 
sense of the breadth and complexity of 
America. They have no congenital affet 
tion for hopelessly lost causes and they 
feel strongly and deeply about the job 
they are undertaking.” 

There, good friends, we have the reat 
tions of PM, New Republic, Nation aid 
Progressive, PM and New Republic aré 
against the Americans for Democratié 
Action. The Progressive is for it. Th 
Nation is making up its mind. These 
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so-called liberal journals, while they a@H gp the 


judging ADA, are also judging theme 
selves, 
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extremists is 
_ sooner than was expected. Several signs 
came up to point that way this week. 


of the Republican anti-labor 


beginning to run down 


Most active in producing portents was 
Republican Senator Wayne Morse of 


~ Oregon. Fellow Republican legislators— 


~ and some Democrats, too—were thunder- 


yao 


struck last Monday night to hear Morse 


jn a radio forum on a _ small local 
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Washington station suggest: 

@ 1—The Republicans may lose both 
Congress and the White House in 1948. 

@ 2—General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
could beat any potential 1948 presiden- 
tial candidate now on the scene. 

And the next day Morse called in 
Capitol Hill correspondents and told 
them: 

“If we are going to have sound labor 
legislation, we should turn our first at- 
tention to perfecting the Wagner Act.” 

Morse put the accent on the word 
“perfecting” in contrast with those Re- 
publicans who are out to wreck the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Morse also assailed the Republican 
fiscal program. In his radio remarks 
he said the Republicans are out for tax 
reductions “because they think it is good 
politics.” Actually, he said, it is “one 
of the most atrocious cases of deception 
within the history of our country.” 

Another Republican who helped pile 
up the portents this week was Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 

He described as “unnecessarily dras- 
tic’ the bill to ban the closed shop, 
introduced last week by Republican 
Senator Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota. 
McCarthy added that he would offer a 
Substitute bill dealing with “the right 
to work.” The bill, he said, would not 
make the closed shop illegal, but would 
protect the -ight of a worker to a job 
in a closed shop plant even if such an 
individual were expelled from the union 
or had been refused union membership. 
In addition, the bill would outlaw the 
permit system under which non-members 
of a union are permitted to work in a 
tlosed shop on payment of a fee to the 
Union without being granted union 
membership. 

The general effect of the McCarthy 
substitute bill would be to force those 
tnions which have closed membership 
tolls to open their rolls to anyone ob- 
taining employment in their closed shops. 
It probably also would have the effect of 
Preventing expulsions from unions. 


Purse Republican developments came 
™ the heels of the earlier stat: ment by 
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_ Gvv. TAOMAS E. DEWEY 
Manted in the Middle of the Road" 
old Stassen, the only Republican so 


f who has openly announced his can- 
for the Republican nomination 


 @ President, condemning the extremist 


labor bills currently being trotted 
pu. py Republicans. 

> evénts mark-a crystallizing effort 
Republican -liberals to make their 
pact on ‘their party’s program and 
Mer its direction from straight reac- 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Republican Down-Hill Spree 


" ASHINGTON, D. C.— Insiders 
W on Capitol ‘Hill think the spree 


tionary to more moderate policies. The 
two conflicting drives in the Republican 
Party—coming from the right and left— 
appear to be playing into the hands of 
mex like Senator Taft and Governor 
Dewey, who, despite many differences 
between them, are feeling their way to 
a middle-of-the-road position in prepara- 
tion for the 1948 presidential race. 

It is in the light of this picture that 
Senator Morse’s activities this week 
should be read. His warning that the 
Republicans may lose both Congress and 
the White House in 1948 was directed 
particularly to Senator Taft, who heads 
the Senate Labor Committee; although 
his remarks were intended in equal 
measure to Republican Party leaders 
throughout the country. What Morse 
said was: 

“If the Republicans continue their 
anti-labor policy and their fiscal policies 
which will lead to fiscal isolation, they 
will lose both Congress and the White 
House in 1948—and they will give us 
the worst era of labor unrest in our 
country.” 

Morse then went on to express ap- 
proval of President Truman’s position 
on labor and taxation, saying that the 
Chief Executive “is slugging right now, 
and has the Republicans on the defen- 
sive.” Morse expressed the opinion that 
Truman’s policies indicate that he has 
decided to run again in 1948, 

Morse’s remarks about General Eisen- 





DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
“Coald Beat Any Candidate?” 


hower were taken here to mean two 
things: 

@ 1—The Republican organization in 
the Northwest is not yet committed to 
the support of any of the presidential 
candidates who openly or quietly have 
their hats in the ring now. And the 
price of support will be recognition for 
the moderate views on such controversial 
items as labor and taxation which are 
more popular among Republicans in the 
West than they are in the East. 

@ 2—That if the Republicans insist 
on a reactionary course, and if the 
Democrats should nominate for 1948 
some candidate like Eisenhower, whom 
they could support in a modern “Era of 
Good Will,” West Coast Republicans 
may bolt their party or just go fishing 
on Election Day. 

Equally interesting was the emergence 
of Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin as 
an opponent of his fellow Republican, 
Senator Ball, of the neighboring state 
of Minnesota. McCarthy is a novice 
Senator, occupying the seat of former 
Senator Bob LaFollette, whom he de- 
feated in the Republican primary last 
fall. 

In the Wisconsin primary race, Me- 
Carthy and LaFollette represented the 
right and left wings of the Republican 
Party in that state. It offers a com- 
parative note, therefore, when the ex- 
tremely conservative McCarthy finds 


rr 


Washington and the Nation | 


Senator Ball too extreme for his taste. 

This was one of the straws which 
showed how the wind is veering in 
Washington. 


* ¥ * 


A NEW AFL union made its inaugural 
bow to Washington this week. Chartered 
by the AFL last August, the new Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union opened its 
first convention in Washington’s Mount 
Vernon Place Methodist Church—noted 
as the mother church of Southern 
Methodism—last Monday. 

One hundred and four delegates from 
eight states were present. The goal 
of the new union is to enroll 3,000,000 


agricultural workers, itinerant farm 
hands, tenant farmers and_ share- 
croppers. 


The immediate task before the conven- 
tion was twofold: 

@ 1—To obtain for agricultural work- 
ers some of the basic benefits enjoyed 
by most industrial workers. As a be- 
ginning the new union is asking Federal 
legislation to include farm workers in 
coverage by the Social Security Act, the 
Wagner Act, the Wage and Hour Act, 
Workmen’s Compensation and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws. 

@ 2—To develop a program to take up 
the shock of worker displacement on 
farms due to modern technological 
mechanical inventions. -An example of 
this is the Rust mechanical cotton picker, 
which practically eliminates all hand 
cotton picking. 

In the chair at the convention was 
President H. L. Mitchell, who headed 
the Southern Tenant Farmers Union 
which after 13 years of independent 
existence became a part of the American 
Federation of Labor last summer. 

The union’s first convention as an 
AFL affiliate may well be an historic 
event in the history of the American 
labor movement. 

One reason is that for the first time 
it brings farm workers into America’s 
largest labor federation and the main- 
stream of the American labor move- 
ment. The identification between farm 
workers and industrial workers long ago 
was made in theory. With this conven- 
tion, the identification is now made in 
fact. 

A second reason arises out of the fact 
that because of its previous existence 
as a Southern organization, the main 
roots of the new union are now in the 
South. It becomes, therefore, an addi- 
tional force in thesindigenous growth of 
trade unionism in the South. In this re- 
spect, there is another happy element to 
note. For the new union—born in the 
South, grown to its present stature 
there, and led by native Southerners— 
established long ago a policy of racial 
equality in the union and the doctrine 
of racial equality on the job which re- 
mains today a cornerstone of the union. 

The opening sessions were addressed 
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T is hardly possible to overesti- 
] mate the importance of the com- 

ing Soviet-sponsored elections in 
Poland. The promises that Russia 
made at the various conferences of 
The Big Three will either be kept or 
broken here. In the event the Soviet 
Union sanctions a free election, hopes 
for world peace will increase immeas- 
ureably. Should the Soviet-controlled 
Polish secret police under the direction 
of the NK VD continue to utilize terror 
and police brutality against the Peas- 
ant Party and other members of the 
political opposition, the nations of the 
world will know how to evaluate 
Soviet promises in the future. Already 
reports of physical intimidation and 
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Liston Oak Goes to P oland assem 








‘SENATOR ROBERT TAFT 
“In the Driver's Seat” 


by Frank Fenton, AFL Director of Or- 
ganization, who pledged to the delegates 
the Federation’s financial support in 
their recruiting drive and its legislative 
support in Washington and state capi- 
tals. Other addresses were delivered by 
Senator Aiken, of Vermont, and Shane 
MacCarthy, assistant administrator of 
the Labor Department’s re-employment 
and training division. 

The convention was in its opening . 
sessions at the deadline for this issue of 
The New Leader. A full report on this 
important meeting will be made in next 
week’s issue. 


xe xe % 


Tue Washington Post last Tuesday 
printed a letter which deserves re- 
printing in every newspaper in the na- 
tion. Signed by Elsie Carper, a Wash- 
ington girl, the letter states: 

“T’ve just spent several weeks in Epis- 
copal Hospital with my eyes bandaged. 
Each day I was fed by one girl, and 
taken for a walk by another. I was 
deeply grateful to the girls for their 
considerable attention to me, for with- 
out them I would have been helpless. 

“When the bandages came off, I found 
tha: one of the girls was a Negro and 
the other Chinese. Perhaps it we were 
all blind for a while, there wouldn’t be 
so much race prejudice in the world.” 





“Our way of living together in Amer- 
ica is a strong but delicate fabric. It is 
made up of many threads. It has been 
woven over many centuries by the 
patience and _ sacrifice of countless 
liberty-loving men and women. It serves 
as a cloak for the protection of poor and 
rich, of black and white, of Jew and 
Gentile, of foreign and native born. Let 
us not tear it asunder. For no man 
knows, once it is destroyed, where or 
when man will find its protective warmth 
again.” 


—Wendell Willkie. 


violence are coming from Poland, and 
these are countered by Russian claims. 


Who is telling the truth? Liston 
M. Oak, managing editor of The New 
Leader, has been sent by this publica- 
tion by plane to Poland to report 
on the elections. The Soviet Union, 
under an enforced provision of the 
Potsdam conference, is obliged to ad- 
mit American newspapermen to wit- 
ness the Polish elections. 


THE NEW LEADER WILL 
THEREFORE PRESENT, IN 
COMING ISSUES, AN EX- 
CLUSIVE SERIES OF FIRST- 
HAND, EYEWITNESS RE- 
PORTS BY LISTON M. OAK. 
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Dinner With Vito 


HE announcement had called for 

{ starting at seven. But it was cight 

o’clock before the dinner honoring 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio got 
going. By that time all the comrades 
were mingled with the few honest 
unionists and Tammany politicians and 
members of Vito’s clubs in their ten- 
doflar-a-plate seats. There must have 
been a thousand altogether, right, cen- 
ter and left, but the greatest of these 
was left. 

On the dais there sat such distinguished 
fellow-travelers as Dashiell Hammett 
(Civil Rights Congress, etc.), Donald 
Ogden Stewart (League of American 
Writers, ete.), Dorothy Parker (Spanish, 
etc.), Albert Deutsch (International Labor 
Defense, PM, etc.), Michael Quill (Amer- 
jean Peace Mobilization etc.), Johannes 
Steel (Johannes Steel, etc.), Paul Rose 
(Bronx American Labor Party), A. 
Clayton Powell (People’s Voice), and 
Eugene Connolly (everything), the 
chairman. There were also Samuel Neu- 
berger, attorney for various Commy 
unions, and Hyman. Blumberg of the 
State American Labor Party. Also, 
Mrs. Powell, i.e., Hazel Scott, and, of 
course, the great man himself, Vito 
Marcantonio. 

Only a few tables were empty. Just 
enough to make pointless Connolly’s 
opening remarks about the “hundreds we 
could not seat here tonight.” There was, 
added Mr. Connolly, “probably not a 
union that is not represented here to- 
night.” Maybe. Certainly not a Com- 
munist one. And if Arnold Ames, 
currently under suspension from the 
ILGWU, may be said to represent that 
union, it, too, was represented. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers was 
there, too, with its counsel, John Abt, 
sitting with a few unhappy-looking 
persons, 

The top crowd of the American Com- 
munications Workers was there, as was 
the secretary of the National Maritime 
Union, Ferdinand Smith. Its president, 
Joseph Curran, after years of showing 
up at such affairs, was absent. Mr. 
Smith left early. Perhaps he was a bit 
unhappy. He could look back on the 
time when he was a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
County Committee of the ALP, in whose 
name the dinner was given. He had 
quietly dropped out when it became 
known that he wasn’t a citizen. 

But most notable were the members 
of the Communist Party. There was 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, ex-syndicalist 
turned politician; Si Gerson, Komsomol 
grown to party functionary; Irving 
Potash, top party man in Ben Gold’s 
Fur Workers Union, and, of course, 
their lawyer, Joe Brodsky. Perhaps, 
however, Brodsky was really ‘ooking 
after the interests of the many branch- 
es of the International Workers Order 
represented. He is that outfit’s first 
treasurer and current counsel. And, 
ef course, there were the party’s two 
Councilmen, Ben Davis and Peter Cac- 
chione. 

Connolly was saying, “Vito Marcan- 
tonio is not only one Congressman, he 
has given leadership to others. He is 
destined to have even greater leadership 
in the years to come. Those who do not 
like peace don’t like him. We know, he 
has been for closer friendship with the 
Soviet Union. His has been the voice in 
Congress of that viewpoint.” 


* *» * 


By this time, all those present had 
finished the turkey ordered by the com- 
mittee for this Friday night (meat at 
a New York political dinner?) and were 
ready for Mr. Hammett, “head of the 
Civil Rights Congress who has been 


e 
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head of so many causes.” Among the 
causes seemed to have been that of the 
Committee to Assist John Barleycorn, 
and it took a good deal of rambling 
before the Thin Man, with a gray 
thatch, could remember he was supposed 
to say semething nice about Vito be- 
fore he sat down. He did manage to 
get in one sharp bite. This was a refer- 
ence to the newly-formed Americans 
for Democratic Action, ADA, which he 
smirkingly culled “cousin Adolf.” Then 
he added thet “I think Henry Wallace 
thought of that first.” 

After this came singing, naturally 
furnished by Cafe Seciety and its 
Barney Josephson. Then the “chair- 
man of PAC in New York, Mike Quill.” 
Mike, of course, has one fear and one 
inevitable subject. This meeting was 
to be no exception and got what every 
other Quili audience gets: attacks on 
red-baiters. “There is one way to 
fight red-baiters and that is to stand 
up and be counted and tell them to 
go to hell.” Just before he finished he 
added something about Labor’s Num- 
ber One Congressman. “So long as he 
stays on this path we will back him,” 
concluded Mike. 

Mr. Connolly now had _ telegrams. 
“Deepest respect” from Senator Glenn 
Taylor; “Honor to our fighting Con- 
gressman” from Paul Robeson; “My 
friend with the fighting heart” from 
Senator Claude Pepper, and “I was 
delighted at his victory” from Henry 
Wallace. 


* ok * 


JoHAaNnnes STEEL was next. The 
praise he heaped on Vito sounded as 
though he was looking in a mirror. (It 
all came back iater. Vito told the people 





MARCANTONIO 7 
Royally Feted for His ‘Demecratic’ 
Activities 


to buy Johannes’ new clip-sheet.) The 
Democratic politicians didn’t. walk out 
when the one-time Nazi fund-raiser said 
that “traditionally both Republican and 
Democratic parties have been controlled 
by the same people at the top. ... This 
has now become true again.” 

Next Congressman Arthur H. Klein, 
against whom Steel had run for Con- 
gress. More praise for Vito, but also 
the added comment, “my being here has 
no political significance.” Then, dear 
Dorothy Parker with the line “those 
who are against him (Vito) are against 
progress.” 

The collection appeal was by Attorney 
Neuberger. It got five hundred each 
from Hammett and Parker, one hundred 
from old APM chief Fred V. Field, and 
fifty dollars from “our good friend 
Lev Gleason” (Readers Scope). Almost 
$4,000 came in. 

Connolly introduced the assembled big- 
wigs. Saul Mills, Myron T. Sulzberger, 
Arthur Schutzer, State ALP; Judges 
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” The Prize Work Stoppage 








St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








Capazolli and McNally, Assemblymen 
Ciofii and Kaplan, and othérs. By now 
it was getting late, but that didn’t 
shoiten Albert Deutsch. He was proud 
that his union, the New York News- 
paper Guild, had backed Vito”; “his 
name will go down in history with 
Abraham Lincoln and F. D. Roosevelt,” 
etc. Then came Brother Blumberg, then 
Brother Powell. 


* * % 


Tuen, at eleven-thirty, Vito himself, 
He _ was introduced by Mr. Powell, who 
presented him with a rather long scroll. 
(Much cheering.) 

Strangely, Marcantonio was anti-cli- 
mactic. He gave a sort of left-over 
political campaign speech. It was as 
though he thought the people of his own 
district were present and he had to tell 





them “I am proud to be a product of 
the tenements of east Harlem. ...I own 
nothing except this suit and another 
one, both three years old... . I fought 


an honest fight in my campaign. .. . FI 


resent the attacks on the good people 
of my district. ... I was elected by the 
same masses who elected Lincoln; in my 
day they called them hoodlums and 
gangsters; in his day they called them 
the mob,” etc., etc. 


Maybe someone should tell the Con- 
gressman that the people of his district 
don’t pay ten dollars a plate for din- 
ners. Anyway, at a quarter to twelve 
the speech was over and with it the 
testimonial dinner listed on the invita- 
tion as “A Tribute to his Consistent 
and Staunch Devotion te the Advance- 
ment of Social, Economic and Demo- 
cratic Rights. $10.00. Dress optional.” 





———— 





Heard on the Fronts 


“WIN-THE-PEACE”" FRONT 
LOSES SUPPORT 


@ Norman Corwin, radio playwright, 
and Elsa Maxwell, party giver and 
columnist, stated that they had been 
listed without their knowledge as spon- 
sors of the new merger of the Action 
Committee to Free Spain and the Na- 
tional Committee to Win the Peace, a 
party-line front organization. 


Said Miss Maxwell: “I hadn’t the 
slightest idea I was even a sponsor. I’m 
writing today to repudiate the merger. 
First of all, I’m backing the United 
Nations. I don’t like Communism because 
it’s totalitarianism. I hate Franco bit- 
terly and always will. But I don’t be- 
lieve he is a threat to world peace, and 
I don’t want to see anything else in his 
place that would be worse.” 


“The merger,” said Corwin, “does not 
have my name.” 


In Brooklyn, the Reverend Karl M. 
Chworowsky of Flatbush Unitarian 
Church stated that he is “heartily tired 
of unwittingly playing bellhop, for Joe 
Stalin.” This followed his withdrawal 
from the Action Committee to Free 
Spain following the merger with the 
Win the Peace Committee. “As far as 
I am concerned,” said Chworowsky, “both 
Fascism and Communism belong to the 
IPPF, i.e., the International Political 
Polecat Family. .. . How often we par- 
sons, especially we so-called ‘liberal’ 
parsons, are played for suckers . .. by 


organizations which under the guise of 
some humanitarian and libertarian cause 
seek to further their own sinister pur- 
poses.” 


Since the merger was effected, fourteen 
sponsors have withdrawn. 





CALIFORNIA SINARCHISTS 
INCORPORATE 


@ The Union Nacional Sinarquista, am 
organization of Mexicans and persons of 


Mexican descent, has recently filed in- 


corporation papers in California as @ 
fraternal group. , 
The Sinarchist movement in this cout- 


try, active in the Southwest, is closely - 


related to the Union Nacional Sinar- 


quista of Mexico, which was originally, 
founded there as the Centro Anti-Com- 


munista in 1936 by a German engineer 
named Schreiter and two native lawyers, 
Zeremona and Urquiza. It assumed its 
present name the following year. Relig- 
ious and military in character, and ded. 
icated to a corporative state, the Mex 
ican Sinarchist movement requires Um 
questioning obedience to the supreme 
authority of its Jefe (chief) who, it saye. 
“is imposed by God.” Members weat 


green shirts and armbands, march @ jy 


military formation, and salute by plse 
ing the left arm. across the-chexill 
June, 1944, the Mexican Government s0m 
pressed the organization for having ix 
sued a call to the Mexican army to strike 
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ow fo Make A Depression 


The Real Issues in the Fight for Full Employment 


By R. Richard Wohl 


N a day that Macy’s sold a million dollars worth of goods, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisors published a report in which. they said that in all likelihood 
we would have a recession next year. 


The coming recession is better advertised than any that has ever come about. 
For months the newspapers and the radio have been saying that it is on the way. 
Americans seem startled by their very prosperity. The higher the business indices go, 
the greater the upswing of the price level, the more certain does everyone become that, 


sooner or later, there will be a collapse. 


This much touted recession is not a thing of the future. It is going on right now, 


and has been since soon after the war. 


Last September, when security prices were rising by the hour, the stock market 
felt a pinch of panic. Before the smoke had cleared, and the frenzied unloading was 
‘through, the traders on the exchanges had discounted the worth of listed shares by 
$20,000,000,000. The joyride of four years of wartime profits was over in a few days. 


A cotton operator was reported to 
have over-extended himself; the rumor 
flew around the brokerage houses, and 
the next day the cotton exchanges had 
closed their doors for fear of a complete 
breakdown in the cotton market. The 
biggest operator in the fur business, who 
had tied himself up in plant expansion 
and inventory, suddenly found himself 
insolvent and filed bankruptcy notices. 
The industry rushed to save him, lest 
in his collapse they all be snowed under. 

And in the meantime, here and there 
in the economy, prices began slipping, 
were supported for a while, and then 
began sliding again. Everywhere, every- 
one had the jitters. In New York, milk 
producers whose price formula is geared 
to the price of butter in the New York 
wholesale market, bought up _ great 
quantities to support the price of raw 
milk. When they stopped buying, butter 
fell up to 10¢ a pound, retail stores 
began selling at 80¢ a pound. The next 
day, after a flurry of fear, butter re- 
covered 4¢ of this loss. 

In general, the “smart money” in the 
commodity markets of the country was 
betting on a price decline. Contracts for 
future delivery were selling at approxi- 
mately a 30 percent discount from cur- 
rent prices. Everywhere the story was 
the same. 

. * me 
WHY EMPLOYERS 
ARE FRIGHTENED 


Aut this was taking place in an 
economy in which there is “full” em- 
ployment; in which there is a banked-up 
demand from the four war years; in 
which there are war savings and high 
Wages; an economy in which prices and 
profits are at record levels. 

Why are the country’s business men so 
thoroughly frightened ? 

Last August, the famous war slogan was 
at last fulfilled: nearly 60,000,000 were 
employed. The gross national product was 
Piling up at the rate of $185,000,000,000 
& year, which was $88,000,000,000 more 
than in 1940. Individual income pay- 
Ments came to $170,000,000,000 more 
than even the war years could show. 

The change had been the war. The 
Yery prosperity that was flooding the 
country had caught it off base. Business 
Men and their advisers were still think- 
ing in terms of 1935-1939 index numbers, 

these were ancient history, no longer 
indicative of what has been happening 
to the American economy and American 
business. Fundamental to the whole 
Process was the fact that the war had 
Dulled the American economy out of a 
depression which had begun in 1929 and 

| lasted, with small variations in de- 

Stee and intensity, up until World War 
IL It had interrupted, only momentarily, 
the program of economic reconstruction 


‘that had begun back in the 30’s, and 
- the economy had now to go further in 


it economic reconstruction. The people 


Were frightened because they knew that 


2 wartime merry-go- -round of high 
fits, high wages, and high.prices had 
Mt really solved the crucial problem of 
What was to be done with America’s vast 
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and fabulously rich economic apparatus. 
In so far as there was no answer to this 
question, there was fear. In the absence 
of concrete policies business men, like 
savages in the jungle, could only mutter 
incantations to themselves, and to rid 
themselves of their most compelling 
fear, they tried talking about it, hoping 
that the sound of their dire prophecies 
would drive it out of their minds. 

But it stayed. The top economic ad- 
visers to the President told him: 

“If the various predicters, and those 
who look to them for guidance... 
come to substantial agreement in pick- 
ing the third quarter (of 1947) as the 
time, 20 percent as the magnitude, and 
one year as the probable duration, and 
if the majority of business men ac- 
cept this council as their guide to 
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R. Richard Wohl, staff member of The New Leader, is an economic analyst 
who is specializing in the fields of money, banking and industry-labor relations. 
At present he is at work on a book dealing with the problem of industrial peace 
focusing on the issues of labor-management cooperation. 
draws attention to those central factors that spell the way to full employment 
or to recurrent depression depending on the random character of “irrational” 


business expectations. 


In this article, he 











had hardly believed that 50,000 planes 
could be produced in one year, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt “demanded, war produc- 
tion brought both “guns” and “butter.” 
Even when it became, in the most literal 
sense of the word, the “arsenal of de- 
mocracy,” American production sus- 
tained a civilian consumption nearly the 
same what it has been in peacetime. 
Only a very few commodities were in 
short supply, most of them “luxuries” 
(shredded cocoanut, ‘chocolate, choice 
cuts of beef). At the same time, our 
Army and Navy were the best-fed and 
the best-equipped in the whole world, 
and the Lend Lease pipeline sustained 
our Allies in their war effort. 


The test of American strength came 
with peace. Business men who had been 
disciplined by four years of priorities, 
price control and rationing, lunged for- 
ward to skim off the rich cream of profits 
of the postwar sellers’ market. Even 











Out on a Limb 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








action . . .” there would be a depres- 
sion. “It will,” they solemnly warned, 
“become the engine of its own veri- 
fication.” 

It seemed that Freud, more than the 
economists, could fathom this type of 
anxiety, for in their fears business men 
seem to be driving themselves to do 
what they most dread. 


* * * 
BRINGING BOTH GUNS 
AND BUTTER 


Compuicatine the problem further 
is the fact that the American economy 
is, like the magié mill in the fairy tale, 
an engine .of tremendous powers which 
can hardly be estimated by the very 
people who are operating it. For the 
whole world the war presented a con- 
crete choice between “guns” and “but- 
ter.” Under the pressure and stress of 
war, these nations chose “guns,” and 
forewent “butter.” To Americans, who 


before the OPA had been removed, the 
black market and. price-ceiling adjust- 
ments had pushed up prices, slowly but 
inexorably. When the war factories 
stopped, or slowed down their production, 
changing over from war to peace, labor 
saw its wartime wages slashed. Almost 
immediately overtime, incentive premi- 
ums and other wage bonuses were 
trimmed down radically. 


It was at this point in the “reconver- 
sion” that a step fatal to the economic 
well-being of the country was taken. As 
the agitation to destroy the OPA was 
being pushed by business lobbies in 
Washington, labor struck for higher 
wages to meet increasing prices. Labor 
leaders bargained, individually, for 
money wage increases. In return, busi- 
ness men implicitly demanded the re- 
moval of OPA. Labor did not take the 
strategic initiative and demand, in a 
united front, that the government main- 


tain its apparatus of price controls and 
material allocations, in return for a 
temporary moratorium on wage in- 
creases, or under the continuation of a 
system of wage controls such as had 
operated in wartime. 

Wage increases were uneven in the 
economy, and the strongest unions got 
the most. Prices, uncontrolled, quickly 
swallowed the wage increases in money 
and offered a persistent threat to the 
real wages of the workers. The worker 
soon discovered that he consumed goods 
and services, not dollars. But the damage 
was done. The pattern for conflict had 


been set. 
+ * - 


ACCUMULATION OF 
INVENTORIES 


Business MEN watching the up- 
ward swing of the price level became 
conscious of their inventories. By shrewd 
and hasty additions to their inventories, 
they priced up their old stocks with each 
additional increment of fresh inventory 
at the higher and rising price. Other 
inventories accumuJated as a result of 
the very economic inefficiency that the 
scramble for goods and high prices had 
created. As labor struck, the flow of 
industrial materials and components was 
jammed. Finished locomotives stood idle 
in the Pullman yards because they lacked 
radiators, Westinghouse piled up huge 
inventories of electrical goods because 
they lacked steel to make housings for 
motors. As prices and quality improved, 
the problem of how these great stocks 
were to be sold became more and more 
pressing. The moment there was a slip 
in prices, everyone tried to unload and 
get out before the collapse. At such 
times the economy, as we said, took 
terrific losses. 

The farmers too were jittery. Al- 
though there was a tremendous demand 
for food stuffs, and although attractive 
prices were being bid for agricultural 
products, each year brought a bigger 
crop than the last, stockpiles grew 
greater. Agriculture had kept expand- 
ing with the increasing demand, Even 
the housewives threatened the farmers, 
nearly all had laid up little hoards of 
food during the war when shortages 
threatened in everything. . When the 
record crop of 1% billion bushels of 
wheat was announced wheat futures 
dived in the wheat pit. 

American agriculture had been sick 
for the last 30 years, great portions of 
American agricultural production were 
marginal and lived on high prices 
whether in the form of subsidies or in- 
flated prices because of shortage. If farm 
prices slumped 25 percent the American 
agricultural depression would take up 
where it had left off before the war. 

The answer that was needed to the 
big question: “Where do we go from 
here?” was not forthcoming. The truth 
of the matter was that no one knew 
what to do with America’s astonishing 
abundance. 

. . ue 


THE NATHAN REPORT 


HE nation’s top economists, led by 
E. G. Nourse, mouthed platitudes: “The 
agents of government,” they told Presi- 

cContinued on Page Nineteen) 











Noah’s Ark 
AND America 


By Jacob Pat 


i 


DOVE flew out of Noah’s Ark 
A into the world which was cov- 
ered by the flood. From the Ark, 
which is the United States, thousands 
of doves in the form of parcels of food 
and clothes dy out every day into the 
miserable world that is covered by a 
flood of blood and suffering. Day by day, 
thousands of packages go out to the 
hungry, beaten, ruined peoples of the 
world. And the same thing happens as 
with Noah’s dove. She returned with a 
green olive branch in her beak, and day 
by day thousands of letters of thanks 
come into American homes, They are 
letters from the hearts of European 
men and women, and their fragrance 
is as sweet as that of Noah’s dove’s 
olive branch. 

One address at which hundreds of 
such letters are received is that of the 
Jewish Labor Committee. As I write 
these lines, a mountain of letters are 
on my desk there. It is a mountain of 
sorrow and joy, misery and hope. There 
are letters from all countries, from 
people of all nations and classes. Of 
course, most of the letters are from 
Jews in Poland, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, China, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Rumania, Hungary, Mo- 
rocco, Russia, Sweden. 

Not all the world is churlish, The 
Jewish Labor Committee has been, and 
still is, sending gift packages to many 
hundreds of Gentile friends, to men of 
good deeds and spirit, to the surviving 
victims of concentration camps, to people 
of many nationalities who have suffered 
so greatly for their opposition to Nazism, 
for their efforts to keep alive a spark 
of hope, of humanity; to people who 
have risked their lives to save the 
poorest of the poor—the Jewish children. 

In France, for instance, there lives a 
wonderful man—the 85-year-old scien- 
tist, a world-famous Socialist, professor 
at a French university, who showed 
much courage during the Nazi occu- 
pation—Professor Braque. In grateful 
recognition of all that he has done, the 
Jewish Labor Committee sent him a 
parcel from America. Professor Braque 
received the parcel and wrote a letter 
to the Jewish Labor Committee. Let us 
look at a few lines from this letter: 

“T received today the three packages 
you sent me on my 85th birthday. I 
beg you to accept my profound grati- 
tude and my sincere appreciation. 
Nothing could more deeply move me 
than this, your sign, coming from the 
other side of the Atlantic at a time 
when the world has known, more than 
ever before, hatred between nations 
and races which has taken the grue- 
some form not only of war, but of 
the lowest persecutions. Your gift 
proves that you know me as a brother 
in battle, in all the battles for the 
liberation of the working class. I am 
already so old that I can no longer 
hope for enough years to fight against 
capitalism the enemy of human prog- 
ress. But you may rest assured that, 
in the years still left me, I shall ever 











— A Note on the Jewish Labor Committee -——— 


W ITH the calling of its tenth convention, the Jewish Labor Committee cele- 
First organized after the rise of Hitler 
and Nazism to power, the Committee has served the cause of social progress well 
with its acitvities in support of the European under- | 
ground during the dark days of Nazi occupation. In | 
recent years, the Committee has performed: yeoman 
work relieving the plight of European refugees and 
the hordes of displaced persons who still are suffering 
from the upheavals of Nazism. Guests to the tenth 
convention from abroad include Daniel Meyer, French 
Socialist; Haakon Lie, representative of Norwegian 
labor; Mark Sonerhauser, progressive leader of | 
Belgium; Paul Olberg, spokesman for the humanistic 
forces of Sweden. Represented also are delegations 
from Poland and from the DP camps in Germany. 


brates its thirteenth year of existence. 


' Executive-Secretary, Jewish Labor Committee 


be with you and work for our common 
goal. I thahk you from the depth of 
my heart. Long live international 
Socialism!” 





ADOLF HELD 
Heads Jewish Labor Committee 


One is from Alessandro Baccani. 
Antonini was in Italy as emissary of 
the American Federation of Labor. On 
his return he brought us greetings from 
the most outstanding freedom-loving 
Italians. Alessandro Baccani was among 
them, a member of the Italian consti- 
tutional convention who had to live 
underground during th: last few years 
in Italy. Now he is closely connected 
with the Italian trade unions. But there 
is great misery in Italy. He received 2 
parcel from the Jewish Labor Committee 
and expressed his gratitude movingly. 


* * - 


From among the letters from Austria, 
I take the letter of the Austrian labor 
leader, Hackenberg. His experience was 
identical with that of our other friends 
when he received our package, and he 
writes, among other things, that “it is 
great comfort to know that our Amer- 
ican friends think of us and help us 
in our time of need. We will remain 
eternally grateful te them.” 

We all know and shall never forget 
what the Germans have done to the 
Jewish people. Generations will pass, 
but the sorrow and the bitterness will 
not be wiped away. But from that sea 
of murder and hatred we must rescue 
the rare exceptions who didn’t renounce 
their humanity, who themselves suffered 
in Nazi concentration camps. We must 
not forget those who are trying to build 
small cells of humanity in brutalized 
Germany. To such, also, the Jewish 
Labor Committee has sent packages of 
American food. 

Here is a letter from Franz Begler, in 
the name of the secretariat of the Social 
Democratic Party of Hesse: “Your help 
was very important to us. It gave us 




















a chance to alleviate the suffering of 
some of our nost badly hit comrades.” 

Josef Fielbach writes: “I received the 
package yesterday with much joy. My 
family is very happy about it, together 
with me. We shall never forget your 
solidarity. It is of great help to me, 
who am suffering from tuberculosis, and 
for my wife, who has a bad heart. It 
is a joy for my son to get a little help.” 

Here is a letter from Adolf Ludwig, 
one of the founders of the trade union 
movement in Neustadt. He has only 
recently returned from exile. He wan- 
dered around the world while Hitler 
ruled Germany. He has now returned 
and is helping to rebuild the trade 
unions in Germany. He received our 
parcels, and he says: “I can only thank 
you, for myself, for my family, and for 
my collaborators, for the help we have 
received from you.” 

But he knows that one single Jew, the 
widow of the pharmacist Bruck, sur- 
vived in his town. No one. knows about 
her. So he asks that we send her a 
package also. 

An old Jewish Socialist from Russia 
has turned up in Brandenburg. She also 
received a parcei. And this is what she 
writes in her letter: “You, our warm- 
hearted friends, have come to us with 
your help even during the occupation. 
You got it across the ocean. I thank you 
for remembering, for your help, for your 
solidarity—Sonia Filenka.” 

Here is a letter in front of me from 
yet another country, Poland. We know 
how much anti-Semitism is still poison- 
ing Poland. But there were exceptions. 
There were people with courage. Unfor- 
tunately, their numbers were small. So 
we look for those tiny flames in the 
night, because we don’t want to forget 
them, and express our feelings for them 
in the usual way—through an American 
parcel. Now we receive thank-you notes. 
Some are surprised that strangers in 
America think of them and send them 
presents. 

Professor Szimanowski, now in Lodz, 
reeeived a parcel for himself and his 
daughter. He writes: “I thank those 
whom I do not know. I don’t know how 
I deserve this. I consider it a great 
honor.” 

A Socialist leader in Czechoslovakia, 
Francicek Makaun, received a parcel 
from the Jewish Labor Committee. This 
‘is what he writes: “To our joyful sur- 
prise, we have received a parcel from 
you, a wonderfully rich parcel. I thank 
you in my name, and in the name of 
my family, for this dear present, which 
is a symbol of internationa! solidarity.” 

The same feelings are expressed in 
other letters from Czechoslovakia, as 
from France, Italy and Poland. 


* ~ * 


Tu E greatest number of letters we get 
are from Jews in the ruined countries. 
Let us look at just a few. One letter 
comes from Neu-Sanz, Poland. It is a 
letter signed by 18 poor, orphaned chil- 





















































JACOB PAT 
Who Says: "Not All the World 
Is Churlish.” 


dren. They come from a variety of 
backgrounds. One child is called Emil 
Knepel; another one, Ruta Rebscheid; a 
third, Meyer Sommer; a fourth, Irena 
Riegelhaupt; others are Julia Grosbart, 
Ruja -Amster, Schloime Stef all re- 
reaced gifts from America and ex- 
press their gratitude in a few short 
lines. But they not only thank us; they 
also request something: winter is com- 
ing—they write—so could they please 
have some winter clothes. 

In a letter from Cracow, from the 
local . “Voevodish Jewish Committee,” 
they write us: “We wish to inform you 
that the parcels you sent to our come 
mittee were distributed at once among. 
the children. (Signed) General Secretary 
Dr. Reichman, referent for child care, 
Magistrate Rubavo.” 

Besides gifts of clothes and food, the 
Jewish Labor Committee has also sent 
books. Heart-rending letters of thanks 
for these books are received from the 
ruined Jews. Here are some samples of 
such letters. This one came from Italy, 
from the organization of uprooted Jews: 
“We have received the list of books that 
you are going to send us. The first few 
parcels, with 68 books, have already 
arrived. We heartily thank you for your 
gift. That day there was great joy 
among us. The people in the camps and” 
in the kibuzim will really be happy with® 
these books. You are the first to heed’ 
our appeal, and we hope that the others 
will follow your example. (Signed) L. 
Garfinkel, chairman of the central come 
mittee;. R. Jerushalmi, leader of the 
cultural section.” 
man sat at my table. He is 86 years 
old and has beén for many years the 
symbol of the struggle for liberty and 
Socialism in Austria, a leading member 
of the Austrian parliament many years 
ago. The aged Ellenbogen came with an 
urgent request: tried and true Austrian 
Socialists have made up a list of 300 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) , 
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YRANT TITO 


By Reuben H. Markham 


Tr Communist “parliament” set up by Joseph Broz 


Tito’s dictatorship has passed a law providing for 

the seizure of “all private economic enterprises, pub- 
lic utilities and industries” in Yugoslavia. This means that 
the small Communist Party has placed its hands upon 
practically all the immovable wealth of the land, except 
the small peasant farms. 
tical confiscation, since-eventual payment is to be made 
in the bonds of a state that for more than a year has been 
able to meet its obligations only as a result of vast prop- 
erty confiscation and extensive UNRRA help. This means, 
in plain words, that a small group of bold adventurers, 


The seizure amounts to prac- 


al imposed upon Yugoslavia by outside help, have taken the 
next to the last step toward dispossessing a nation. The last step will be the seizure 


of all peasant lands. 


This wholesale confiscation is, of course, joyful news for American Communists. 
And they are to be congratulated on the bold action of their Yugoslav comrades. Tito, 
Kardelj, Dgilas, Piade, Hebrang, Zujevitch, Rankovitch, are again carrying the ball 


for world Communism and US Commu- 
nists have reason to applaud. 

Tito is worthily fulfilling the mission 
which Moscow has entrusted to him. He 
most insistently demanded help from the 
USA, most insolently treated the givers 
and most ruthlessly used the gifts for 
the strengthening of Communism. He 
has long and furiously fought to annex 
territory inhabited by Italians and to 
bring the upper Adriatic into Moscow’s 
military sphere. He has arrested and 
shot more Americans than have the other 
Russian satellites, has most provocatively 
restricted the activity of American offi- 
tials in Yugoslavia, taken the lead in 
opposing the Roman Catholic Church 


' and used the Mihailovitch trial to incite 


ill will toward America. Tito and his 
fanatical comrades have taken a leading 
place in the global offensive of Imperial 
Communism and should receive the high 
acclaim of their American comrades. 

* a tod 


DEMOCRATIC BELIEFS 
AND TOTALITARIAN ACTS 


Bur most Americans are not Com- 
munists. Not even fellow-travelers. The 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
still believe in free democracy: that is, 
in the essentials of the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
the US Constitution. Most are neither 
hypocrites nor liars. when they say they 
approve of Lincoln’s ideals and Jeffer- 
son’s principles. However, some of these 
good people have warmly supported Tito 
and the other Eastern European dic- 


_tators. They even go out of their way 


to help the Moscow-led, Russia-trained 
Balkan autocrats. They iind pleasure in 
Staying that Tito and Bulgaria’s George 
Dimitroff and Rumania’s Ana Pauker 
are bringing liberation, tranquillity, 
happiness and better living conditions to 


Workers and peasants. And some of the 


Americans who say that they are sin- 
ttre democrats. It is out of the good- 


_Mess of their heart that they repeat 
/ teh deplorable falsehoods. 


They are 
Wrving the Communists as_ suckers. 
They are being taken for a ride. 

Of course, I am not saying that all 
Americans who applaud Tito and his 
Eastern European comrades in autoc- 
ley are being: deceived. Some know, 
tery well what they are doing. They 
if consciously in the service of World 
Communism and want to hasten its 
World victory. But most American pro- 

rs, preachers, teachers, students, 
Mitors who approve and applaud the 

Eastern European Communist despots 
tte deluded. They don’t know what they 
fe doing. They think they’re helping 

oppressed. They feel as a widow 

Who gives her mite to help the poor. 
don’t know that the recipient of 
the mite goes out and buys a billy to 
ta he poor over the head. 


hs now they have iio excuse for not 


Wing. Tito and his ‘comrades have 
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discarded their last mask—or almost the 
last. They have entered the broad high 
road of Imperial Communistic Totali- 
tarianism before the eyes of the world. 
They are moving toward the goal of 
world Soviet dictatorship with drums 
beating and crumpets blaring. Who now 
can be so blind or deaf as not to 
understand! ; 
A Communist is no mystery. No one 
in the world is so highly and extensively 
self-advertised. One can foretell prac- 
tically every Communist thought and 
action. Their emotions, words, conduct 
are all prescribed. They are as the roll 
of a dictaphone, to which the master 
has spoken. Could any one who has 
heard the master dictate a message 
have any doubt about what the dicta- 
phone will say? Would it not be hu- 


miliating for an intelligent man to 
speculate about such u thing? 
Is there any intelligent, informed 


American who does not know how a 
genuine “hard-shelled” Baptist would 
interpret New Testament verses about 
baptism? Or how a sincere Jesuit would 
interpret the passage about St. Peter 
and the keys? Would any intelligent 
American who saw Del Vayo get up 
to speak on Franco have any doubt 
about what would be said? What would 
you have thought of an American pro- 
fessor who speculated as to now Harry 
Truman was going to vote last Novem- 
ber? Would honest, intelligent peoplc 
expect Norman Thomas to carry on a 
crusade for the National Association of 
Manufacturers? 

There are certain things that people 
who are not dishonest or stupid cannot 
believe. And or- is that Josip Broz Tito 
and his Communist comrades are Lin- 
colnian Republicans or. Jeffersonian 
Democrats. They are Communists and 





areas under their control. 


Yugoslavia. 








—<— The Way of Apologists —— 


R evsen H. MARKHAM has been a student of Balkan history and politics 
since he first visited Southeast Europe in 1912. As a foreign correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, he was recently expelled by the Russians from all 


In this article, Markham focuses on the tyranny that has become the fate of 
He emphasizes the even more tragic condition of American “tib- 
erals” who frequently find themselves, with the most moral impulses, propelled 
towards the defense of immoral and brutal political regimes. 
apologists for systems based on force, blood, and human suffering. Nominally 
Democrats, they enlist themselves as friends of 
dictatorships. 

The case of Tito is in point. 
political opposition has been described to Amer- 
icans as “denazification”; terror has been called 
“necessary stabilization”; denial of all civil lib- 
erties has been explained metaphysically as due 
to the needs of a “transitory” state. This article, 
then, valuable for its informative analysis of the 
Yugoslavian situation, is of even greater. value 
as a challenge to those well-intentioned American 
liberals, who have been lured down the dark  alieys 
of totalitarianism. 





have long been Communists. As such 
they worked for the spread and triumph 
of Communism. They were and are 
missionaries of a World Soviet, of a 
global USSR. Is there any conscientious 
member of “the Church of God” who 
does not believe that there is no name 
except that of Jesus in which one can 
be saved? Or any true Catholic priest 
who does not work for the Church Uni- 
versal? With the same undeviating de- 
termination, a genuine Communist works 
for World Communism. 


# * ¥ 


THE TITO-HITLER-STALIN 
ALLIANCE 


Tiros course from the day Hitler 
attacked Serbia has been unswerving. 
He was out to further Communism. 
First, he followed Stalin in cooperating 
with Hitler. As Yugoslavia crumbled 
under Nazi blows, Stalin favored Hitler 
and to please him expelled the Yugoslav 
representatives from Moscow. At that 
time Tito and his comrades denounced 
Great Britain and actively worked for 
the disintgeration of the Yugoslav army 
and the Yugoslav state. In the chaos, 
he strengthened his Communist organi- 
zation of underground cells for eventual 
domination. 

When Hitler attacked Russia, Tito 
with his comrades sprang into action 
against the Germans and set up little 
Soviets in Montenegro and Serbia. He 
raised the red flag in many places. He 
used the war, from the first day, as a 
channel for the establishing of Com- 
munism. He failed, but kept on trying 
with no deviation. However, he did 
adopt different methods. He tried to 
draw in the gullible. He lured the hon- 
orable suckers. He formed the National 
Liberation Frofft, placed the Yugoslav 
flag beside the red flag, put nice old 
codgers in the front ranks of his com- 
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Yugoslavian Troops on the March 





mittees, inveigled in a few priests and 
bourgeois figureheads and proclaimed 
himself as a George Washington. But 
he moved straight ahead to establish 
Communism. 

In 1942, he held a conference at the 
Bosnian city of Bihac and set up a 
tentative state administration. By that 
act he proclaimed his unmistakable de- 
termination to make the Communist 
Party master of Yugoslavia. 

In 1943, at the city of Jaice, he held 
another conference and took a further 
step toward imposing his administration 
upon the state. This was a brave act. 
Indeed, most of the major acts of Tito 
and his comrades have been marked by 
bravery—and guile. Tito camouflaged 
both these conferences and presented 
his movement as a National Liberation 
Front. Day after day, he declared that 
his organization was democratic, not 
Communistic, and that he had no inten- 
tion of turning Yugoslavia into a*Com- 
munist state. 

+ * * 


TITO AS AN “ALLIED HERO" 


RITAIN applauded. Many Americans 
cheered. Tito became one of the fore- 
most Allied heroes. American “liberals” 
vied with one another in trying to per- 
suade Americans that Tito resembled 
Washington at Valley Forge. If any one 
dared hint that Tito was a Communist, 
following Communist aims, he was de- 
nounced as a Red-baiter and as a mer- 
chant of red herrings. The phrase “red 
bogey” echoed through the land and 
was used to smear earnest, informed 
Americans who presumed to remind 
their fellow countrymen that Tito .was 
working to impose a Communist regime 
upon Yugoslavia. 

Tito, being = wise Communist con- 
spirator, rejoiced in America’s self- 
deception and promoted it. Falsehood is 
a major instrument of all conspirators. 
Tito was extremely well trained in its 
use. He was willing to sign or promise 
almost anything to gain his ends and to 
deceive Americans. 

He made an agreement to work with 
the old bourgeois groups. He accepted 
former bourgeois ministers in his cabi- 
net. He reached an accord regarding 
cooperation with King Peter. He invited 
a aumber of former Serbian, Croation 
and Slovene politicians to return from 
London. He conferred with prominent 
members of Dr. Vladko Machek’s 
Peasant Party. But he disregarded all 
agreements and moved unceasingly for- 
ward toward converting Yugoslavia into 
a Communist State, in the service of 
Soviet Russia. 

‘* ™ ms 
THE BREAKING 
OF ALLIED RESISTANCE 


IS Party alone conducted the “Front,” 
took over the army, ran the police, man- 
aged the People’s Courts. His Party 
became the state and ruled without giv- 
ing a public accounting for its actions. 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 









In Defense of the “Hucksters” — 
Advertising Men Working Day and Night to Create Heaven on Earth 


By Roger William Riis 
Well-known Exposer of Social Frauds, Currently a Free-lance Writer 


picking on the advertising frater- 
nity. It is time we appreciated 
their public ssrvices, 

Foremost among the virtues of the 
advertising men is their enlivening in- 
fluence on the world. Ten out of every 
twenty printed advertisements, 18 out 
of every 20 radio commercials, 20 out of 
20 billboards illustrate this. How dull 
the world would be without such stimu- 
lating little gems as— 

Vogt’s Philadelphia Scrapple teaches 
children patriotism. Fitch’s Shampoo 
helps put any girl over with any man, 
Gargling with Listerine protects you 
against. wet feet. Welch’s grape juice 
takes 7 pounds a month off your avoir- 
dupois, right along, month after month. 
Woodbury’s soap gives your skin oomph. 
Maxwell House coffee is “radiant” 
roasted. Serutan gives “tonus” to your 
body. 

To anyone finicky enough to criticize 
those sweeping assertions, I say: 

I’d like to see one of the critics set 
out to sell ~ product! What would he 
do, for instance, with Diaperwite, some- 
thing that cleans didies? He’d probably 
say just that about it, and the public 
would say: “Oh, yeah?” But the expert 
advertising man uses brain cells and 
thinks up “emusitite,” a product or a 
conception so sterling as to justify this, 
in the newspaper that prints all the 
news that’s fit to print: 

“Mother Nature provided many safe- 
guards to protect mothers and babies, 
thousands of years ago. But Mother 
Nature couldn’t do it all. Diapers are 
still with us. And until very recently, 
it looked as if ‘the diaper problem’ was 
here to stay... .” 

Buf science developed emusitite, which 
banished the problem. That’s good news, 
and we owe it to the advertising man, 
who told us about it with four times 
as many words as Lincoln took for his 
Gettysburg address. It deserves them. 

The advertising agency man lives not 
in the humdrum world of monotones 
which you and I inhabit, but in a won- 
der world, where the smallest peas are 
jumbo, the average size is colossal, and 
the big ones are titanic. But he is not 
selfish about this charming world of his; 
he shares it with the proletariat. Do 
you know how to hoox the man (or 
woman) of your choice? No small mat- 
ter, that. The advertising man explains 
that there are many proved methods. 


T riesine been much, too much, 





as 
You can do it with the slate kind of 
hand lotion, shampoo, lipstick, corb, 
razor, shaving cream, hearing aid, foot 
powder, canned soup, or deodorant. You, 
probably, were the dumb kind of person 
who thought your girl wouldn’t notice 
your under arm perspiration, or your 
bad breath. Well, 7 out of 10 of us 
whose soul-mates avoid us because of 
bad breath can fix that easily by using 
Colgate’s tooth paste. Three out of 10 


are unfortunately beyond such help. 
1” * * 


Tus whole matter of dentrifrice serves 
to expose the anti-social motives of 
those who criticize advertising. On one 
hand we have Kolynos, Pepsodent, Teel, 
Forhans, Colgate’s, Dr. Lyons, and 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia spending 
$5,000,000 a year on radio time alone 


to help us brighten our teeth, sweeten 
our breaths, strengthen our gums, re- 
iaove our films. Kill-joys like the Amer- 
ican Dental Association state that these 
claims are not true. Which shows what 
kind of people the ADA are. 

“While there are several strong ob- 
jections to the composition of unaccepted 
dentifrices,” says the unplayful ADA, 
“the principal objection to them is their 
advertising. The health of the public is 
in, jeopardy.” 

And the Association goes on dourly to 
insist that Teel, instead of living up to 
its advertising, actually makes tke teeth 
of many people yellow or black; that 
Dr. Lyons’ powder is an abrasive that 
scratches glass; that Pepsodent’s di- 
vinely heralded irium is only a soap 
substitute whose advertising “attempts 
to endow it with extraordinary virtues 
it does not possess”; and that, “strictly 
speaking,” milk of magnesia dentifrices 
do not exist. 

But that’s just it! Who wants strict 
speaking fro.n the advertising men? If 
the product isn’t what they say it is, 
it’s the product’s fault. Surely they give 
it virtues enough to live up to. The 
trouble really is with the manufacturers, 
who don’t deliver the goods as adver- 
tised. 

Nor are the advertising men narrow 





in their proclamations of merit. Take 
the shape of toothbrushes—tuft af the 
end, tuft in the middle, bend forward, 
bend backwards—the advertising says 
that every one of those shapes is the 
best for cleaning the teeth. Lesser men 
might insist that one kind was better 
than another, but not the advertising 
gentry. All four are best. How can any- 
one quarrel with so bright a world? 
And dog foods and. insecticides, too. 
Small-minded’ men, writing copy for 
these products, would say that one dog 
food makes your dog happier than an- 
other dog food, one bug powder is more 
deadly; but that would be to imply that 
a competing brand is less meritorious, 
and any degree of “less” is unthinkable 
in advertising. 

There’s an unorgan®ed organization 
called Plug Shrinkers, which exists with 
the wistful dream of shrinking the 
commercial radio plugs. It reports that 
women are confused by hearing from a 
soap manufacturers at 10 a. m. that one 
of his soap powders is the best, and 
from the same manufacturer at 10:15 
a. m. that another of his soap powders 
is the best. Why be confused? Think 
always on the jolly side, the asset side 
of life. Look, how radio plugs have in- 
formed us of the practical value of 
certain soaps: If you want a soft, white, 
fluffy lather (not the hard, black, coarse 
lather), use Camay. If you want a 
peiky lather, use Duz. For rich lather, 
use Swan Suds. If you should happen 
to want a lather that will make you 
sing “Bubber bub bing bing,” use Super 
Suds. How in the world could you find 
that out without advertising? 

Lots of yaluable knowledge like that 
we owe to the unselfish thoughtfulness 
of advertismg men. You probably used 
to think you had to go around all day 
feeling dull and logy because you had 
to wait till night to take a laxative. 
Now’ you know full well that Sal 
Hepatica sweetens an upset stomach by 


helping reduce excess gastric acidity, 


right at dawn, if need be. Once you 
doubtless didn’t realize that you have so 
many yards—or is it miles—of kidney 
tubes, and that you have to keep the 
whole mileage flushed out and fresh 
with this or that make of kidney pills. 
Now you do know it, happily. Stacked 
up against that fact, what are we to 
think of a complainant like Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the American Medical 
Journal, who says the advertising motive 
therein is low and sordid. 

“The kidney market is an Eldorado,” 
he says. “There are 280,000,000 kidneys 
in the United States and, at 10 cents 
per, it’s a market that makes even auto- 
mobiles look like pikers, 

oe a * 


‘ 


Tue doctors have no real complaint. 
Advertising men are constantly paying 
them compliments and giving them a 
lot of free advrtising, without which the 
doctors might easily have dwindled from 
public notice. Camels says doctors pre- 
fer Camels, and Philip Morris and 
Raleigh are just as kind to them. Lots 
of patent medicines, like headache pow- 
ders, go out of their way to remind you 
that they are made up “just like a doc- 
tor‘s prescription,’ and that if by chance 
they should fail to cure your headache, 
you should see a doctor. That’s throwing 
business into the doctors’ laps. 

One of the best traits of advertising 
men is their utter devotion to their 
mission of advertising. No trouble is too 
great for them in pursuing this goal. 
When the city of Memphis planted some 
elms in honor of the war dead, they 
carelessly planted them so that they ob- 
scured certain billboards. Did the adver- 
tising men complain? Not they. They 
personally went out and cut down the 
trees. 

Advertising executive Ralph Smith 
says that peo»le who don’t like commer- 
cials are either healthy or well-to-do, 
Think of the unselfish nobility that re- 
mark reveals! It means that advertising 
men are doing all their work on behalf 
of the sick and the poor. How many of 
us can claim similar merit? 

What if a silly survey published by 
Temple University shows that only 6 
percent of listeners believe advertising 
claims? What if the 78,000 Plug 
Shrinkers say they are confident that 
“Americans do not suffer, to anything 
like the extent that advertisers assert, 
from bile, kidney tubes, itching skin, 
sour stomach, bad breath, dirty teeth, 
body odor, sluggish bowels, etc.”? They 





do, too, Plug Shrinkers; else why the 
advertising? 

Well, then, retort the effete Plug 
Shrinkers, it’s the sour part of sour 
stomach we don’t like. Why, neither 
does anyone else! That’s why, in cour- 
teous deference to your squeamishness, 
the advertising of Bisodol promotes 
“American stomach,” which is whatever 
sour stomach is and«double, and let’s 
see you criticize that patriotic ailment 
if you dare! 


we a 1 


Anemic critics should remember Rex- 
ford Tugwell. He actually went so far 
as to urge a bill in Congress, the “truth- 
in-advertising” bill. The advertising men 


explained frankly that if they had 
stick to the truth, they would have tg 
go out of business. Of course y 
would; who wants to read the truth’ 
So Tugwell, as he deserved, was ex’ 
to Porto Rico, where he got a pit. 


is 
ey 


tising men work happily within a stone’s 





throw of Madison Avenue and 42nd 
Street in Manhattan, and most get sev 
eral times $15,000 a year. The moral 
is plain. 

Advertising men get paid well be 
cause the public trusts them. Suppose ¥ 
President Truman were to say, “I want 
a salary equal to 15 percent of the 
Federal budget.” People rightly would 
shout in dismay; we wouldn’t feel -we 
could trust him not to keep on pushing 
the Federal budget up and up and up, 
as long as there is room up. But the 
advertising men are paid 15 percent of 
their clients’ advertising budgets, which 
just shows what confidence we place in 
advertising men as compared with poli- 
ticians. 

But the finest proof of the nobility of 
the advertising profession lies in the 
fact that they are, in utter selflessness, 
deliberately killing the goose that lays 
their golden :ggs. They are working 
then.selves out of jobs, in the interest 





ot the public. What of the day when ¢ 
all the people have read and_ heeded Ez 
the advertising campaigns, when no 


more women have dry, clinging flakes 
on their forearms and faces, when all 
men and all women ‘smell sweet under 
the arms, when everyone’s breath is 
intoxicatingly alluring, and everyone has 
kidney tubes through which the wind 
ean whistle? Why, 
more need for advertising, because 
heaven will have arrived on earth, 

And it is the advertising men who 
will bring it to us, and don’t you ever 
forget that. 





AMERICAN LEGION LABORITES 
OPPOSE LEGION LABOR STAND 


@ At a meeting of the Strategy Com- 
mittee of the National Conference of 
Union Labor Legionnaires, representing 
the trade union members of the Amer- 
ican Legion, held December 29 at Chie 
cago, it was decided to “use every effort 
at its command to defeat the recent 
actions of the American Legion’s Na 
tional Executive Committee in adopting 
strong anti-labor policies” and trying 
enact them into law. ' 

The official Legion stand opposed 
existing labor unions with excessive 
initiation fees; and “organizations con 
trolling employment in many indus 
tries,” that have deprived veterans of 
suitable employment; 

“veterans should be given preferential 
treatment in employment, both private 
and public.” 

The union Legionnaires held that this 
stand “is anti-labor and as such has n0 
place in the American Legion.” Als0 
that “it is untruthful in its statements 
since most international unions both im 
AFL and CIO did away with initiation 
fees for returned veterans.” Further 
magne, claimed the laborites, the stand 

‘voes against a recent decision of the 
United States 


Supreme Court whieh Fy 
outlawed ‘super-seniority’,” and oe 


“that it will do nothing more than pit 
veterans against organized labor 
veteran against veteran for a job. 
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4 Previous Servitude as a Defense 


~ temporarily, 





* JANUARY 18, 1947 


By Simeon Strunsky 


VERY now and then, over a long. 


period of years, I have found my- 
self wondering if the time would 


ever come in the history of Soviet apolo- 


geties here at home when the “Well, 
anyhow” argument was heard in the 
one field from which it has been rather 
conspicuously absent. The last occasion 
on which the thought came to mind was 
a few. weeks ago when I happened in the 


_ same day to take my first look into Pro- 


fessor Simmons’ new Life of Tolstoy, 
then read through the Sergei Eisenstein 
“Mea Culpa” in The New Leader, and 
ended up with a special New York Times 
dispatch from Moscow about Konstantin 
It deals with 
American newspaper life as observed on 
his recent visit here in the company of 
that equally objective reporter, Ilya 
Ehrenburg. The Art Council of the Com- 


DIALECTICS 
‘Well siphon’ 


we must not be too impatient; soon there 
will be enough of all such things; and 
well, anyhow, the Russian people never 
did have enough to eat or shoes to wear. 

We can see how this “Well, anyhow” 
argument would tend to become unan- 


Russian jails and in Siberia. If the suc- 


mittee of Arts in Moscow found the 
Simonov play to be “talented and truth- 
ful,” concerning itself as it did with an 
American newspaper office “where most 
horrible crimes. are committed.” 

By the “Well, anyhow” argument [ 
mean the final, clincher, knockdown pro- 
Soviet answer when everything else has 
failed. It is the reply which is usually 
forthcoming when a critic of Soviet ‘con- 
ditions has made out a case which any 
fair-minded bystander would describe as 


swerable, since so few averagely in- 
formed Americans would ever dream of 
ehallenging the validity of the “Well, 
-anyhow” assertions of fact. It is easy 
to subscribe to the axiom that no matter 
how bad things may be in the Soviet 
Union everything in the old Russia was 
worse, because a good many things were 
undeniably worse once upon a time. Pos- 
sibly there were fewer.:‘shoes worn in 
pre-Soviet Russia than today, though it 


may have been otherwise if you count 
the extinct bourgeoisie which did wear 
shoes. It is by no means sure that the 
Russian people today have more to eat 
than they did before the Bolshevist 
revolution, though, there too, the matter 
is debatable. 


* * ~ 


The Forgotten March Revolution 


Bur how many non-expert Ameri- 
eans, when they are told that well, any- 
how, the Russians before Lenin never 
did know freedom, will recall that the 
Russians did begin to' taste freedom a 
dozen years before the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion? Russia achieved a Duma or parlia- 





unanswerable. If it cannot be shown 
that the critic who has found something 
amiss in the world’s first workers’ state 
is bitterly prejudiced, or tragically mis- 
informed, or mentally incapable of grasp- 
ing the inner meaning of a historic re 
situation—if, in other words, your Soviet s 
apologist is compelled to admit that the 
complaint is well-founded and that things 
in Soviet Russia might be better than 
they are in this specific instance, he will 
fali back on the “Well, anyhow” defense. 
Well, anyhow, the Russians never did 
have it any better. No matter how bad 
the Soviet picture may be in this par- 
ticular case it was always worse in the 
past. 







* * * 


ly this way it often comes about that 
atter a valiant attempt to show that the 
Soviet form of freedom is much higher 
than our western idea, Soviet counsel 
for defense may end the debate by point- 
ing out that well, anyhow the Russians 
never did have freedom. If the methods 
of the NKVD in defending the workers’ 
state against its domestic enemies may 
seem harsh at times one should remember 
that the humane spirit never was known 
in Russia. If there are, regrettably and 
concentration camps for 
political prisoners in the Soviet Union 
there were always political prisoners in 


cessive five-year economic plans have 
failed to provide the Russian people with 
enough shelter and shoes and even food, 
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fA F OR some time now the democratic left has been 


searching for a word with which toe designate those 

proponents of the Soviet line who apologize amid pro- |; 
testations of independence. The word “commibuts” has 

made its appearance as a kind of verbal Kilroy. We 

don’t know the origin of the word but of its appropri- ; ; 
8 ateness we are certain. It delineates those persons who ’ 
\ say: “I’m not a Communist, but... .” In this article, 
44 SSO Strunksy accomplished essayist and _ political 
' 8 fellow-travelers the phrase, “Well, anyhow. . . In 
context this person says as an argument: “What you 


thinker, offers as a key to the psychology of such 
4 say about Russia is true. Well, anyhow,” etc., etc. The Fifteenth Amendment to 


‘4 The Logic of Fellow Travelers ; : 









; the Constitution of the United States bars denial of rights to citizens because of 
’ conditions of previous. servitude. Yet, as Strunsky points out, logie of this sort 
as regords the citizens of Russia, forms the first line of defense of Soviet totali- 
tarianism by party-liners. As a concrete illustration of the misconceptions con- 
cerning the origins of the Russian Revolution deliberately or ignorantly passed 
on as true information, we refer our readers to this sentence in an editorial in | 


| PM by Saul Padover (January 13, 1947): “Finally the Russian Revolution of 1917, 

engineered and executed by Social Democrats (calling themselves Bolsheviks and 
| later Communists. . . .)” For what really happened, consult any authoritative 
| history text. Strunshy has written the following volumes, among others: “The 
Living Tradition”; “King Ahknaton”; “The Patient Observer”; “Belshazzar 
Court.” At present, he is the author of the daily column, “Topics of the Times,” 4) 
| in The New York Times. ‘ 
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ment in 1906, and thereafter there was 
enough freedom of the press in Russia 
for Lenin to publish his Pravda. This 
first half measure of freedom was enough 
to energize the economic life of the na- 
tion so that the decade before the out- 
break of the First World War witnessed 
a remarkable industrial awakening. 

® Best of all, how many of our peo- 
ple, when they are told that well, any- 
how, the Russians before Lenin’s coup 
d'état never did know freedom, are apt 
to recall that it was not Lenin in Novem- 
ber, 1917, who overthrew the Czar, but 
that the liberal and democratic forces 
of Russia did it in their preceding March 
revolution? Their Provisional Govern- 
ment thereupon proclaimed a bill of 
rights which caused Lenin, on his first 
arrival in Russia soon after this demo- 
cratic revolution, to call Russia the freest 
country in the world. 

How many of us, when we hear that 
well, anyhow, there were always political 
prisoners in Russia, are likely to make 
the calculation.that there are at least 
a hundred political prisoners in Soviet 
Russia today for every single prisoner 
under the Czars? And-fina’ly when we 
are asked to forget the atrocities of the 
NKVD because well, anyhow, the Rus- 
sians never did have a sense of humanity, 

how many of our people are apt to recall 


© 


that eighty-five years ago more than 
29,000,000 Russian serfs were peacefully 
emancipated, pattly out of economic con- 
siderations to be sure, but chiefly under . 
pressure of a vast upsurge of humani- 
tarian and liberal sentiment? 

oe * * 


Russian Literature Before Stalin 


I HAVE been much longer in getting 
back to my point than I intended, Which 
is the one instance in which a. person 
does not recall hearing the pro-Soviet 
“Well, anyhow” argument. And that is 
in the field of Russian literature. In de- 
fense of the plays and novels that. are 
now being produced by. Soviet writers 
operating in the -party-line — strait- 
jacket, I cannot recall anybody ever 
saying, “Well, anyhow, the Russians 
never did know how to write a novel or 
a play.” If the material now being turned 
out by the Konstantin Simonovs and the 
Sergei Eisensteins isn’t quite as good as 
it might be what, pray, did the Russians 
ever have to show in that line? Only 
books like Turgeniev’s “Fathers and 
Sons” and Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” 
and that thing by Dostoievsky called 
“The Brothers Karamazov” and plays 
that never got anywhere like “The Lower 
Depths” and “The Cherry Orchard” and 
“Three Sisters,” and stuff like that. 

So far no one has yet ut up this argu- 
ment in defense of the current Soviet 
so-called literature, but one cannot be 
too sure. There’s no telling how soon 
a really didicated champion of the Soviet 
cause may feel driven to say well, any- 
how, in an emergency. 








Nobel-Prize 
Winner 1946 


ERMANN HESSE’S latest work 
H Krieg und Frieden is a collection 

of his political essays and ar- 
ticles between 1914 and 1946. And from 
these it is understood why the writer has 
so rightly been awarded the Nobel Prize 
of Literature, 1946. 

Hermann Hesse is not a pacifist, he 
does not belong to the class of writers 
including Ossietzky or Ludwig Renn, but 
his wish for peace and international un- 
derstanding is very clearly expressed in 
his writing of every essay and article. 
Mr. Hesse does not so much renounce 
war as a political instrument, as he 
ridicules war policy, in a form which 
every reader will recognize—the negative 
form—for which even victory after war 
does not atone. 

The author’s political articles, which 
he wrote during 1917 and 1918, and in 
which he warned us not to create new 
nationalistic tendencies in Europe, could 
have been written shortly before or after 
the unconditional surrender of Germany 
and Japan. It is here where the great-. 
ness in Hesse’s work lies. The author’s 
farsightedness, and his realization that 
it is always easier to make war than to 
build a real peace, make Krieg und 
Frieden a contemporary book. 

In his chapter, ’Der Europier,” writ- 
ten in January 1918, the author re- 
markably describes the political and 
psychological mistakes of the European 
who, as Hesse rightly writes, is suffer- 
ing from political conceit and a superior- 
ity complex. 

The author, being a German, knows 
the great mistakes of his own nation, 
and in recognizing’ their faults, ex- 
pressed in his chapter “Brief an einen 
jungen Deutschen,” he becomes not only 
an outstanding German author, but he 
paves his way into the category of great 
European writers. Romain Rolland wrote 
in the Journal de Geneve in 1915 that 
Hermann Hesse’s attitude during the 
first world war could have been com- 
pared with Goethe’s attitude during the 
war of liberation of 1813-1815. 

In this collection of twenty-three es- 
says and articles on war and peace, Her- 
mann Hesse does not only prove to read- 
ers that his winning of the Nobel Prize 
for Literature in 1946 is fully justified, 
but that he has taken his place as the 
Goethe of the twentieth century. 











“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 


Based on Official, 
Secret Documents 


GOR GOUZENKO arrived in Canada in June, 
1943, to act as cipher clerk for the Military 
Attaché, Colonel Zabotin, who came at the same 

time. Gouzenko’s duty was to decipher messages from 
Moscow for the Military Attaché and to encipher 
Zabotin’s messages for transmission to Moscow. Gou- 
zenko also had charge uf a safe in the room where 
he worked, in which papers of the Military Attaché 
and members of his staff were kept from time to time, 
and it was part of his duty to burn such papers as 
Zabotin indicated should be destroyed. On Septem- 
ber 7th, 1945, under circumstances hereinafter set out, 
Gouzenko turned over to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police a number of papers from the Embassy relat- 
ing to espionage activities of certain members of the 
Embassy, and made disclosure of the facts within his 
knowledge relating to the matter. 

It will, perhaps be convenient that we should, at 
this point, deal with the facts leading up to the mak- 
ing of these disclosures by Gouzenko. . . . 

Gouzenko is a young man, born in Russia in 1919. 
He holds the rank of Lieutenant in the Red Army and 
received special training in Russia leading up to his 
coming to this country. When he was sent out from 
Russia he says he had the understanding that he was 
being sent out for a two or three-year perod. In or 
about September of 1944, a telegram was received 
from Moscow by Colonel Zabotin indicating that Gou- 
zenko’s return to Russia was required. Owing to rep- 
resentations then made by Colonel Zabotin, this did 
not take place and Gouzenko was allowed to remain. 
Ultimately however, in August, 1945, definite instruc- 
tions came from Moscow that Gouzenko must return 
with his wife and child. Gouzenko says that he had 
been having a struggle with himself as to whether or 
not he should return to Russia. He says that when 
he arrived in Canada he was impressed by the com- 
plete freedom of the individual which he found exist- 
ing, which was utterly foreign to his experience in 
Russia and foreign to the information which he had 
received in Russia as to :ife in the democratic coun- 
tries. He was impressed with the things that were on 
sale in the stores and the fact that these things were 
there to be purchased by anybody who wanted to buy. 
He was also greatly impressed with the freedom of 
elections in Canada and the contrast between the free- 
dom of nominating candidates and voting in Canada 
and the system which he had known in Russia, where 











The First in a Series: Edited by Melvin J. Lasky 


THIS FIRST installment of “The Gouzenko Story,” like the others which will follow, is based on the official 
testimony, evidence, and conclusions submitted to the government of Canada last summer when it was first 
learned that secrets of the Atom-Bomb had been stolen by agents of the Soviet Union. I have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, maintained the original text; what follows is the official source-material, selected from the 
voluminous materials in the archives, and edited only slightly for the purposes of condensation. These 
are the extracted highlights of “The Report of the Royal Commission” (Ottawa, 1946), a document which 
is shaking the major governments of two hemispheres. 


“Just look at the Canadian spy report!” Maj. General Leslie R. Groves told reporters recently in 
answer to the question: “Have the secrets of Atomic Energy been stolen?” General Groves, chief of the 
Bomb’s so-called Manhattan Project, confirmed the Royal investigation, remarking—“That is a most illumi- 
nating document, but one which no one in the United States seems interested in reading.” 


This is no mere literary matter; it is true that the Report reads like a melodrama; even its sober 
sub-title —“To Investigate the Facts Relating to and the Circumstances Surrounding the Communication, 
By Public Officials and Other Persons in Positions of Trust of Secret and Confidential Information to Agents 
of a Foreign Power”—has a touch of Eric Ambler and Graham Greene. But clearly: It is a matter of 
War or Peace in an age when a single military weapon can make a wasteland of Western society. 


There is in the United States a dangerous conspiracy against the truth about the Atom- -Bomb,jn all 
its aspects. This is especially true with respect to the problem of the Soviet Union. It is with a sincere 
sense of urgency that we make available in these pages for the first time in America facts which have been 
suppressed and ignored. To face their full implication would be to reorient all positions of international 
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Star, o-< 


the U.S.— 





politics and diplomacy and face the great terrible truth— 


1—The Secret of the Atom-Bomb Is Out. (Mostow’s secret network and the Communist undercover , 
system succeeded through its agents—Government officials, Army and Navy Officers, scientists, secretaries, 
clerks—in obtaining substantial data on the energy processes in North America. 
ples of Uranium 235 enriched and Uranium 233; was flown directly to » Kremlin by one of the chief 
Soviet operatives on this continent, Colonel Motinov.) 


2—The Stalinist Apparatus Is Geared for War. (Shortly after the GPU-NKVD’s successful atomic 
coup, Colonel Zabotin, Military Attaché, received the Order of the Red Banner and the Order of the Red | 
He remarked, “I have. nothing to be afraid now to go to Moscow.” And in his last conversation 
to his men before his return he summed up the great Kremlin orientation ‘for'the work in ‘Canada and 
“Yesterday they were allies, today they are neighbors, tomorrow they will be our enemies.”) 


This is the point under the dark shadow from which we must all begin in the struggle for world 
peace and world freedom. And this is preface enough for the first section of “The Gouzenko Stery.” 


This, together with sam- 














one name only appeared on the ballot. He also says 
that he had seen how the Canadian people-had sent 
supplies to the Soviet Union and collected money for 
the welfare of the Russian people, while all the time 
members of the Russian Embassy were developing 
under-cover espionage activity directed against Canada. 


He says that in the Embassy, the fact that the Soviet 
Union was preparing for a third world war was freely 
talked about. He says there were two schools of thought 
there. Those who were not really tied in. with the 
Communist Party feared another world war, while 
those who were ardent members of the Party and its 
subsidiary organizations really wished for it, because 
they thought that to be part of the process leading 
toward a general upheaval throughout the world which 
would result in the establishment of Communism. 


The Great Hope 





* what he heard as serious. 


Asked as to what antagonist was considered in these 
conversations to be facing Russia, he.says that cap 
italism still remained to be overthrown. He further 
said that the announced abolition of the Comintern 
was merely a sham; that the work .of the Comintern, 
which formerly, by reason of its preponderance of 
representatives therein, had always been controlled 
by Russia, is now direeted exclusively by the Central 
Committee of the: Communist Party of the Soviet 


Union. 
ae * at 


W: report this evidence without comment, except to 
say that we see no reason to doubt that Gouzenko has 
reported what he in fact heard, and that he regards, 
He has said, and we believe 
that he thinks, that any such ideas are not in the true 
interests of the Russian people themselves. On the 
10th of October, 1945, he made a formal statement, 
upon which he was examined before us. We repro 
duce that statement here:— 

I, Igor Gouzenko, wish to make the following 
statement of my own will: 

“Having arrived in Canada two years ago, I was sut- 
prised during the first days by the complete freedom 
of the individual which exists in Canada but does not 
exist in Russia. The false representations about the 
democratic countries which are increasingly propo 
gated in Russia were dissipated daily, as no lying prop 
aganda can stand up against facts. 





ce 
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“During two years of life in Canada, I saw the evie ° 


dence of what a free people can do. What the Canad- 
ian people have accomplished and are accomplishing 
here under conditions of complete freedom—the Rus 
sian people, under the conditions of the Soviet regime 
of violence and suppression of all freedom, cannot 
accomplish even at the cost of tremendous sacrifices, 
blood and tears. 

“The last elections which took place recently im 
Canada especially surprised me. In comparison with 
them the system of election in Russia appears as 4 
mockery of the conception of free elections. Fot 
example, the fact that in elections in the Soviet Uniot 
one candidate is put forward, so that the possibilities 
of choice are eliminated, speaks for itself. 

“While creating a false picture of the conditions of 
life in these countries, the Soviet Government at the 
same time is taking all measures to prevent the peo 
ples of democratic countries from knowing about the 
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ATOM WAR PRELUDE? 


conditions of life in Russia. The facts about the 
brutal suppression of the freedom of speech, the mock- 
ery of the real religious feelings of the people, cannot 
penetrate into the democratic countries. 

“Having imposed its communist regime on the peo- 


" ple, the Government of the Soviet Union asserts that 


the Russian people have, as it were, their own partic- 
ular understanding of freedom and democracy, differ- 
ent from that which prevails among the peoples of 
the western democracies. 
people have the same understanding of freedom as 
all the peoples of the world. However, the Russian 
people cannot realize their dream of freedom and a 
democratic government on account of cruel terror and 
persecuation. 

“Holding forth at international conferences with 
voluble statements about peace and security, the Soviet 
Government is simultaneously preparing secretly for 
the third world war. To meet this war, the Soviet 
Government is creating in democratic countries, in- 
cluding Canada, a fifth column, in the organization 
of which even diplomatic representatives of the Soviet 
Government, take part. 

“The unouncement of the dissolution of the Comin- 
tern was, probably, the greatest farce of the Commu- 
nists in recent years. Only the name was liquidated, 
with the object of reassuring public opinion in the 
democratic countries. Actyally the Comintern exists 
and continues its work, because the Soviet leaders have 
never relinquished the idea of establishing a Com- 
munist dictatorship throughout the world. 

“Taking itno account least of all that this, adventur- 
ous idea will cost millions of Russian lives, the Com- 
munists are engendering hatred. in the aueian people 
towards everything foreign. 

“To many Soviet people here abroad, it is clear that 
the Communist Party in democratic countries has 
changed long ago from a. political party into an 
agency net of the Soviet Government, into a fifth col 
umn in these countries to meet a war, into an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Soviet Government for creat- 
ing artificial unrest, provocation, etc., etc. 

“Through numerous party agitators the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stirs up the’ Russian people in every possible 
way against the péoples of the democratic countries, 
preparing the ground fox the third world war. 

“During my residence in Canada I have seen how 
the Canadian people and their Government, sincerely 
wishing to help the Soviet people, sent supplies to the 
Seviet Union, collected money for the welfare of the 
Russian people, sacrificing the lives of their sons in 
the delivery of these supplies across the ocear—and 
instead of gratitude for the help rendered, the Soviet 


Government is developing espionage activity in Can- 


ada, preparing to deliver a stab in the back of Canada 
—all this without the knowledge of the Russian people. 

“Convinced that such double-faced politics of the 
Soviet Government towards the democratic countries 
do not conform with the interests of the Russian peo- 
ple and endanger the security of civilization, I decid- 
ed to break away from the Soviet regime and to 
announce my decision openly. 

“I am glad that I found the strength within myself 
to take this step and to warn Canada and the other 
democratic countries of the danger which hangs over 


them.” : 
(sgd) Gouzenko. 


* — os 


I; was under the influence of such considerations as 
we have mentioned, that Gouzenko finally decided to 
leave the Soviet service and to take with him docu- 
ments which would establish the kind of activity being 
carried on under the cover of the Russian Embassy. 

During the last few weeks prior to his departure 
from the Embassy on the 5th of September, 1945, he 
selected a number of documents which he left in their 
places in the files, the edges or corners of which 
he turned over in order that he might pick them out 
quickly at any time. On the 5th of September he left 
the Embassy, with the documents, at about 8:00 p. m. 

The first thing he did was to go immediately to 
one of the daily newspapers published in the city, 
with the intention of asking that newspaper to publish 
his decision and the reasons for reaching it, Whoever 
he interviewed at the newspaper office did not act in 
accordance with his desire. On leaving the newspaper 
office he proceeded to the apartment where he resided, 


_and the next morning, September 6th, he, his wife 


This is a lie. The Russian ° 


“ paper. 


The 
Great 
Danger 


and‘ child, left the apartment to remain away until 
between 6:00 and 7:00 o’clock. in the evening. 

He made a-number of calls during the day to vari- 
ous official -ofices and called again upon the news- 
He was unable that day to have anyone accept 
him. seriously, 

On returning to his apartment he was evidently 
under some’ apprehension as to his personal safety and 
that of his wife and child. He says that he had not 
been long in the apartment, which is No. 4, when he 
noticed two men standing on the opposite side of the 
street who appeared to be keeping it under observa- 
tion. Shortly after that someone knocked on his door 
and called his name. While he did not answer the 
door, his presence in the apartment was disclosed by 
the noise of his child running across the room, He 
says he recognized the voice of the person at the door 
as that of Under-Lieutenant Lavrentiev, one of the 
drivers for the Military Attache. 

Gouzenko thereupon went out through the back door 
to the adjoining apartment, No. 5, occupied by a Non- 
Commissioned Officer of the R.C.A.F., and asked if this 
officer and his wife would be willing to keep his child 
for them overnight. “The Non-Commissioned Officer 
and his wife have both appeared and given evidence 
before us. 

He said:— 

“Well, my family and I were out on our balcony 
at about 7 o’clock in thé evening, between’ 7 and 7:30, 
and Mr. Gouzenko came over from his balcony and 
asked if he could speak with me. J told him sure he 
could speak with me, if he had sou wing to say; so 
he asked me if the wife and I would look after their 
little boy if anything should happen to him and his 
wife. So about that time I figured maybe we should 
go inside, so we went into our apartment, and while 
in there he said he figured that the Russians were 
going to,try to kill him and his wife, and that he 
wanted to be sure that somebody would look after his 
little boy if anything should happen to them. 

“So after a bit of a conference my wife and I 
decided we would look after him, because we didn’t 
want to see him stuck with nobody to look after him 
should anything happen to them.” 

On coming out the back door of the R.C.A.F. Non- 
Commissioned Officer’s apartment, which opens on to 
a balcony, both men saw a man walking along a lane 
at the back of the apartment house. As a result of 
this incident, Gouzenko became so apprehensive that 
he asked the N.C.O. if he. Gouzenko, and his wife 
could also be taken in by them and they agreed to 
do that. At this juncture the wife of the tenant in 
another apartment, No. 6, on the same floor, appeared 
and, on hearing the story, agreed to take the whole 
Gouzenko family for the night.as she was alone in 
her apartment. The R.C.A.F. man thereupon, on his 
own initiative, set off on his bicycle for police assist- 
ance. ... 

As the result of the request for the assistance of 
the municipal police, two constables, Walsh and Mc- 
Culloch, in a prowler car were sent to the apartment 
and arrived there sometime after 7:00 p m. They inter- 
viewed Gouzenko in Apartment 6 and he told them he 


was a member of the Russian Embassy and had infor- 
mation of value to Canada. He told the police officers 
he thought he was being trailed and he wanted pro- 
tection. Arrangements were accordingly made that the 
police oficers would keep the apartment building under 
surveillance and that, if their help was needed, the 
light in the bathroom of apartment 6 was to be turned 
out. In the meantime it was to be kept on. 

Between 11:30 and midnight four men arrived in 
the building’and proceeded to Gouzenko’s apartment, 
No. 4, on the door of which they knocked. The Non- 
Commissioned Officer occupying apartment 5, think- 
ing it was the police returning, opened his door. The 
men in the hall asked if he knew where Gouzenko was, 
but he said he did not. Then they contiuued knock- 
ing, but, not getting any answer, went downstairs, as 
though to leave. Instead of doing so, however, they 
returned quietly, knocked again, and ‘then broke in 
the door and entered. The Non-Commissioned Officer, 
who had-in the meantime gone into his apartment, 
could hear this operation. 

In the meantime. the police had been summoned 
and they arrived. The door was not closed tight and 
the two constables entered and found the lights on 
and the four men evidently ransacking the apartment. 
One who turned out to be Vitali Pavlov, the Second 
Secretary and Consul of the Embassy proper, and 
head of. the N.K.V.D. in Canada, was in a clothes 
closet. One, in uniform, identified as Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Rogov, the Assistant Military Attaché, Air, was 
in a closet just off the room into which the constables 
entered, which in the opinion of the constables he was 
engaged in ransacking. 

Walsh asked what the men were doing there. Pav- 
lov, who did practically all the talking, said they were 
Russians and they were looking for papers which be- 
longed to the Russian Embassy; that the owner of 
the apartment had left town and was in Toronto and 
they had his permission to go into the apartment and 
get what they wanted. Walsh remarked that it was 
funny if they had permission that they had broken 
the lock to get in, and he picked up from the floor 
the keeper of the lock and said “This does not look 
as if it has been done with a key. You must have used 
a bit of pressure to get in and from the marks on the 
door you did not put them there with your fingers.” 
Constable McCulloch testified that Pavlov said they 
had “lost the key but there was something in there 
they had to get.” Pavlov then said the premises were 
Russian property and they could do as they liked. 
Rogov said the constables had insulted them and Pav- 
lov ordered them. out, but the policemen refused to 
go until their Inspector arrived. Walsh asked for their 
identification cards and they identified themselves 
as:— 

Vitali G. Pavlov, 2nd Secretary, Embassy U.S.S.R.. 

285 Charlotte Street, 

Lieutenant Angelov, Member of the staff of the 

Military Attaché, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rogov, Military Atiaché, Rus- 

sian Air Force, 

Alexandre Farafontov. 


(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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On November 4, 
Lalla / Ae Stephen 
S 4 “ “Spender introduced 
André Malraux to 
a crowded audience 
in the great hall of 
the Paris Sorbonne 
*as the first speaker 
in a series of cul- 











instituted by 
UNESCO. “Per- 
sonally,” said Spender, “it is a great 
pleasure to receive André Malraux, 
for the last time that I found myself 
on a platform with him was in 1937 
in Madrid at the International Writers 
Congress. 

“No matter how difficult things 
seem now, I feel sure that Malraux 
would agree with me that some of 
the torments of those days have dis- 
appeared—even if skies are not as 
clear as we hoped they would be after 
the defeat of Fascism.” 

Malraux, taking his cue from 
Spender, began his discussion of the 
contrast between our hopes and the 
actualities, of “The Torments of the 


European Culture.” 
; ee , 





ly all the discussions from one end of 
Europe to the other there is one question 
which haunts the minds of all of us. 

At the end of the Nineteenth Century 
the voice of Nietzsche took up the clas- 
sical refrain, “God is dead,” and gave 
to it a new and tragic sense. Everyone 
understood that the death of the deity 
meant the liberation and deification 
of man. 


The question which faces us all today. 


on this old European earth is whether, 
not God, but man is dead. 

The Nineteenth Century has a great 
hope, a great faith. It believed in 
science, in peace, in the future of human 
dignity. A hundred years ago it was 
taken for granted that the hope of 
humanity would inevitably lead to an 
ensemble of developments which would 
be benefieial to mankind, would lead to 
universal peace and make possible the 
leading of a dignified and worthy life 

zhyv the individual. 
“So far as peace is concerned, it is un- 
neccessary to enter into a discussion. 

As to science, Bikini, has given the 
answer. 

And as to dignity. ... 

The problem of evil was not absent 
in the Nineteenth Century. But when 
memories of it pass before us, we see 
not only those obscure and _ tragic 
marionettes manipulated by the fingers 
of the psychoanalysts—we perceive, also, 
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the sombre Dostoievskian archangel who 
reappears on earth and proclaims: “I 
refuse to play my part if the destruc- 
tion of a single child by a brute is ac- 
cepted as a ransom for the world.” 

Above all that we see, the spectral 
cowns, the cities in ruin, there stretches 
across Europe something even more ter- 
rible. For Europe, ravaged and bloody, 
is not more ravaged and bloody than the 
picture of mankind which in the pre- 
war days it hoped to create. 

Torture has meant for us much more 
than pain. There is no need of laboring 
the point. There are too many men 
and women in this hall who know what 
it is that I have in mind. We have all 
been face to face with a suffering which 
has something more than its dramatic 
quality. It has, too, its metaphysical 
character. Today a human being must 
face, not only what he wished to de 
or should have done, but what he be- 
lieves himself to be. 

The idea which we cherished for a cen- 
tury, the notion which led to the identi- 
fication of civilization with refinement, 
would have been eliminated by reference 
to a well-known fact. For a long time 
China has been known as a refined coun- 
try, perhaps the most refined in all the 
world. But this refined land had the most 
atrocious of laws. The most delicately 
cultivated persons—even the greatest 
philosophers—administered the most re- 
volting of tortures. 

There is nowhere evidence to show 
that refinement and civilization are 
equatable terms. During the past twenty- 
five years we have developed the idea of 
pluralism. The traditional idea of civili- 
zation was that it involved progress in 
thought, in customs, in the arts. For 
this was substituted the concept that 
each civilization has created its own 
system of values. It was thought that 
these systems were different, that they 
were not necessarily continuous. It came 
to be taken for granted that Egyptian 
culture, for example, was completely 
separate from ours. The Egyptians, it 
was thought, had a measure of values 
quite different from ours. 

This idea of cultures as closed systems 
was accepted by the majority of Eu- 
ropeans between the two wars. It is 
well-known tht it originated in Ger- 
many. Obviously vulnerable as it is, it 
came in the confused course of time to 
replace the traditional idea that man had 
created civilization by continuous and 
more or less linear efforts. 

At present we must guard ourselves 
against the concept that the cultures 
which have disappeared lack meaning 
for us, that they were mere passing 
hypotheses. It is possible that we 
understand little or nothing of the 
psychic realities of an Egyptian. But 
what we do know is that these past 
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Tue tone, temper and substance of André 2 
Malraux’ thought has undergone profound 
transformations since his celebrated novel 
“Man’s Fate” (La Condition Humaine) was 
published almost two decades ago. 
period his work was the brilliant. product of 
an independent heretical Communist mind. 
Malraux served for a : 


In that 


By the late 30’s the political man had become 
a party man, and his novel of Spain. “Man’s 
Hope,” was orthodox, dull, not quite honest. 
With the Resistance period of World War II, 
the party man broke with Communism, and 
tempered his political spirit with new philo- 
sophical tendencies. 

long time with General DeGaulle’s special 
staff, and only recently held a position in 
the Cabinet as Minister of Information. 









cultures have bequeathed to us certain 
values and that, working from these 
as a base, we must continuously strive 
to create a whole. 

I will cite an example, extreme, it may 
be, but clear. Not one among us knows 
with what thoughts or emotions a fellah 
regarded an Egyptian statue in the third 
millennium. Perhaps there is nothing in 
common between the way in which we 
regard such a work of art now-when we 
observe it in the Louvre and the way in 
which it was viewed at the time of its 
creation. But it is certain that we see 
in it something and that something is 
profoundly different from what we ex- 
perience in the presence of a modern 
work of art.or of one produced by the 
Greeks. And what we discover in the 
ancient work, moreover, has a value for 
us which we try to integrate in.what we 
eall our. culture. 

The same'‘is true of the world of 
morals. The first and most impertant 
thing which came to us from the Jewish 
world was the Bible, and from this we 
derived the hitherto unformulated idea 
of justice. 

The real problem is not that of the 
transmission of cultures. It lies rather 
in knowing how the human quality 
expressed in each of them has arrived 


to our time and how it is of value to us. 
x a 


W E must separate the problem of de- 
tail from the problem of form. We must 
distinguish between some Jew, back in 
the time of David, and the matter of the 
discovery of justice. The discovery of 
life in Greek art must be kept separate 
from whatever it was that constituted 
the essential character of some Greek 
navigator. Thus we find that the problem 
of man in relation to the past is this: 
Whatever the particular form of a cul- 
ture, however distant it may be from us, 
in its supreme manifestation it draws 
us to it. Its structure has only a sub- 
ordinate importance. It is profoundly 
unimportant to all of us whether we are 
Communists, anti-Commumists, liberals 
or anything else. The only real problem 
is to know, independently of any of these 
structures of thought, in what form we 
can re-create man. 

We posses the heritage of European 
humanism. How does this heritage ap- 
pear to us? First, as a permanent ra- 
tionalism embodying an idea of progress. 
We must begin by determining whether 
we shall carry on these ideas or whether 
European culture is something altogether 
different. 

I have no expectation that humanism, 
however we may be able to reconstruct 
it, will be able to save us from war. But 
it is equally doubtful whether the em- 
bodiment of chavity which we call religion 
can ever rid us of this curse, for it never 
has. The cultures never have mastered 
the whole of human nature. But they 
have enabled man to reach an accord 
with himself. This accord has enabled 
him to deepen the sense of his destiny. 
Christianity has not eleminated war, but 
it has created for man a picture of him- 
self in- the face of war which he could 
endure. We, however, will have to go 
much further before we shall be able to 
create a man who, in face of the tragic 
social and military problems of our time, 
can look himself in the face. 

And this idea of man — when it has 
finally emerged — against what forces 
will it find itself in conflict? Against the 
gods and against the devil. It is the idea 
of man alone, of man escaping human 
conditions by drawing from within him- 
self forces which he formerly sought on 
the outside. He can no longer go on with 
existence poised against the weight of 
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wis] Andre MALRAUX: “IS Europe 


Dead?” 


destiny except by taking up a position 
of his own choosing. There is not in the 
idea of culture a structure of thought 
that goes deeper than that which is born 


of this necessity of man to manage him- d 


self in accord with what he recognizes 
as his divine part. 

The Europe which the world thought 
of in terms of liberty now thinks of itself 
only in terms of destiny. What we too 
often forget is that this is not the first 
time that this has happened. 

During the periods of the other great 
invasions: our ‘situation was not notably 
better.. I recall General deGaulle gazing 
at the wide horizon of Colombey, where 
there was nothing in sight but forest, 
and remarking: “This was formerly cov- 
ered with farms, and in this country 
there were generations of families up 
to the 4th Century, and from the 4th to 
the 9th Century there was not a family 
line which was continued. Of the France 
which had had 20,000,000 of people, only 
4,000,000 remained. But France _ re- 
mained.” 

When the Mongol army of Gengis 
Khan marched up to the gates of Vienna, 
did the future of Europe look especially 
rosy? Was it too good before Timour? 
Were things pleasant on the morrow of 
Nicopolis or even after Mohacs? On 
these occasions the question was of life 
and death and not of the revival of a 
culture. 

Was the outlook favorable at the time 
of the battle of London? And even at 
that fateful time, did anyone in England 
or France raise a question with regard 


to European. values? 
* x * 


Tue potency of occidental civilization 
lies in its acceptance of the unknown. | 
Humanism is still possible, but it is a 
tragic humanism. We face an unknown 
world. We confront it with conscience 
alert. The will to act in accord with con- | 
science and the will to discovery are the | 
fundamental values of European civiliza- 
tion. You have seen them functioning 
day by day in the domain of science. The 
forms of, the spirit define themselves 
in the present crucial time by their 
point of departure and the nature of 
their quest. Columbus understood better 
whence he came than whither he was 
bound. We are forced to base our at- 
titude on tragedy, for we know not 
whither we are going, and on humanism, 
for we know well where we make our 
start and what is our desire. 

The art of Europe is something more 
than a heritage. It is a manifestation 
of the will. And Europe itself must be 
more than a heritage; it is either the 
will, or it is death. 

Are we dying? I spoke a moment ago 
of the Battle of London. We all re- 
call the impression made on uh when 
Churchill declared: “Never since Ther- 
mopylal have so few saved the liberty of 
the world.” If—which I do not believe— 
the British Empire were doomed, let us 
hope that all the countries which fought 
on our side may have a equally beautiful 
death! The day when we speak of the 
Thermopylas of history is not the time 
when one believes in death. In such a 
moment one lives. 
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European civilization sees its values 
where they do not exist. For examples 
the optimistic faith in- progress is not 
actually—you all know it—a European 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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lapesiry of the South 


Reviewed by NATHAN GLICK 
ALL THE KING’S MEN. By Robert Penn Warren. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 


464 pages. $3.00. 


OBERT PENN WARREN’S three novels seem to make up part of a compiex 
tapestry of Southern life. There is in each of the books the separation and 
conflict between the city and country, aristocrat and backwoodsman, the scarch 

for power and profit and the search for faith. ‘There is also present in each the 
posessed quality that common speech and political oratory take on in the South. 
Warren reacts with obsessive intensity to the kind of electrical charge set up between 
orators and crowds, and reproduces in detail the texture of speechmaking when it is 
simultaneously inspired and crafty. Not since John Dos Passos’ U. S. A. has there 
been a comparable attempt to capture the rhythms and colloquial variety of American 


speech. If Warren’s style does not have 
the selfless perfection of Dos Passos’, 
it has a richer, more brilliant surface. 
It glitters with metaphors; it records 
faces and objects with the glaring pre- 
cision of overcorrected lenses; it changes 
pace like a broken field runner without 
losing any of its enormous energy. Few 
writers use the American language with 
greater idiomatic intimacy or imagina- 
tion. 

Yet I cannot recall another serious 
American novelist who has made as free 
use of Hollywood plot tricks or of the 
glib cynical talk found in the Cain- 
Hammett-Chandler school of violent 
fiction. All the King’s Men is a puzzling 
novel because of the disparity between 
its fictional patterns and most of its 
language. That Warren is not only a 
serious, but a highly deliberate writer 
is evident in the contrasting styles of 
his tensile poetry and his patient, exact 
criticism, both quite foreign to his fic- 
tion. Therefore one’s first suspicion is 
that Warren has in his latest work 
deliberately set out to write a best- 
seller. The subject is spectacular: the 
career of Huey Long from his beginnings 
as a petty backwoods politician to jis 
governorship and finally, his assassina- 
tion. In plotting the story, Warren has 
missed few available melodramatic de- 
vices. His version of culture conflict is 
the simplified one of the well-mannered 
seaboard aristocrat with his seamy side, 
versus the rough, vulgar country hick 
with his idealism. Willy Stark’s career 
follows a familiar pattern: the early act 
of civic integrity; the sudden awareness 
of political crookedness; the use of 
bribery and blackmail to take and keep 
power; the deep desire for a monument 
of pure philanthropy in the form of the 
biggest. and freest hospital in the coun- 
try; the tragic denouement wherein the 
proposed head of the hospital shoots 
Willy Stark to avenge his sister’s honor. 
(Although the climax of Warren’s 
previous novel, At Heaven’s Gate, is 
also a melodramatic murder, it does not 
seem contrived; it is the act of violence 
that incorporates and _ releases the 
tensions and frustrations of the people 
in the book.) 

We know equally well the character- 
type represented by Jack Burden, Willy 
Stark’s confidential investigator and the 
ncvel’s first-person narrator. We have 
seen him as the cynical reporter, the 
weary, knowing and hard-drinking de- 
tective, the foreign correspondent al- 
ways in on the making of history. He 
is uncommitted, an outsider looking on, 
even when he is involved in the heart 
of events. He dismisses his education 
with the sort fo flourish that seems to 
suit our everyday American democracy, 
but he is something of a philosopher, 
nevertheless, as witness his remarks on 
the conclusion of a successful bit of 
political “research”: 

So I had it after all the months. 
For nothing is ever lost. There is al- 
ways the clue, the canceled check, the 
smear of lipstick, the footprint in the 
canna bed, the eondon on the park 
path, the twitch in the old wound, the 
baby shoes dipped in bronze, the taint 
in the bloodstream. 

The cynicism anticipates the plot, for 
the “truth’ directly causes the suicide 
of* Burden’s father (whose identity he 
learns only after the event) and, in- 
directly, the deaths of Willy Stark and 
Dr. Adam Stanton, Burden’s best friend. 
This Greek. sequence of unrelenting 
disaster reveals Warren’s vision of life 
.as blind and tragic, where every excep- 
tional man is bound -to taint his hands, 
and where sorrows spread unpredictably 
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in widening circles. But what are we 
to make of the kind of writing that 
Warren allows himself to use in the 
scene where Jack Burden visits the 
dying Willy Stark? 

Warren is unusually gifted in a 
variety of styles, but this proof that he 
can write Hollywood scenarios as well 
is irrelevant to the purposes of serious 
fiction, unless he means to say mockingly 
that our imitation culture has so infected 
life that we must regard its manner as 
one means of viewing experience. 


It is so disappointing to find the man- 
ner in All the King’s Men because, on 
another level, this book continues the 
ambitious project begun in Night Rider 
and extended in At Heaven’s Gate. Slim 
Sarrett, the strange, brilliant, perverted 
intellectual of At Heaven’s Gate, states, 
in a paper on Shakespeare’s plays, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren’s own theme: the 
necessity of self-knowledge. “The tragic 
flaw in the Shakespearean hero is a 
defect in self-knowledge.”. These heroes 
are always failures because “poetry is 
concerned only with failure, distortion, 
imbalance—with impurity.” The suc- 
cessful man “offers only the smooth 
surface, like an egg ... he has no story. 
He is pure.” 

ck < 1 


In all three novels, the hero (that is, 
the person through whose consciousness 
and observation the stories are told—he 
is never very successful or very ad- 
mirable) is caught up in a movement or 
series of events, reluctantly, but with 
the feeling that as part of something 
“big” he will find himself. His blindness 
to the probable consequences of the 
movement reflects his blindness to his 
own nature and motives. In Night Rid- 
ers, Munn, lawyer and tobacco grower, 
joins an association of growers which 
aims to secure a better price for their 
crops. Finding persuasion ineffectual, 
one group forms a secret society to burn 
the crops of non-cooperating farmers. 
Munn becomes a leader in spite of his 
belief that “politicians were slaves ...” 
and if he desired anything of life, that 
thing was to be free, and himself.” 
. gainst his will, he is increasingly in- 
volved without understanding why. “At 
what moment could a man trust his feel- 
ings, his convictions! At what point 
define the true and unmoved center of 
his being, the focus of his obligations?” 
His violent participation in this ap- 
parently just cause leads to the break- 
up of his marriage, then to a strained 
and unhappy love affair, and finally to 
his being shot as an outlaw. 

In At Heaven’s Gate, it is suggested 
more explicitely that failure in self- 
knowledge shows itself as failure in the 
capacity to love. Sue Murdock rejects 
her wealthy, influential father, and 
haphazardly becomes the mistress of 
Jerry Calhoun, Slim Sarrett, and the 
labor organizer Sweetwater, in each of 
whom she seeks a father-confessor who 
will give her a clue to her own identity. 
Jerry Calhoun cannot love Sue Murdock 
with conviction because he is in awe of 
her father who emplays him, and because 
his ambition and partial success in 
business cannot cope with an intense 
love-relationshin, Slim Sarrett is emo- 
tionally parasitic and capable of passion 
only with regard to his poetry and his 
imaginative vanity. Sweetwater is the 
only person in the book who has come 
to terms with himself in a hard-earned 
serenity; paradoxically, for this very 
reason, he is unable to meet the demands 
that Sue makes upon him. 








Social Day or Night? 


THE MYTH OF THE STATE. By Ernst Cassirer. New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 308 pages. 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


humanism lost a great spirit. His name and his work were known throughout 


W ism on April 13, 1945, Ernst. Cassirer died in New York, philosophy and 


the world and mentioned with reverence and affection wherever men met to 
discuss philosophical ideals. We in this country had begun to think of him as a native, 
for his work were beginning to appear in English—his earlier books translated from 
German, and his newer work, the ripest fruits of his mind, written and published in 
English. In, 1944 came his Essay on Man (Yale University Press), a summary of his 
work in the field of philosophical anthropology; in 1945 came his exciting little book 
Rousseau, Kant, Goethe (Princeton University Press), a masterpiece in the field of 


the history of ideas; last year came Myth 
and Language (Harper) and The Myth 
of the State. Before long Ys'e will pub- 
lish The Problem of Knewledge; and 
had Cassirer been spared us a number 
of years more, he would have further 
enriched us and posterity with important 
contributions. Under the circumstances, 
we must be grateful for the bounty of 
‘riches he has left us as an inheritance. 


The volume under review should not 
be overlooked by anyone interested in 
the political phenomena of our day. Al- 
though large sections of the book appear 
to be devoted to matters one expects to 
find in a history of political theory, 
rather than in an essay which attempts 
to elucidate our own political myths, a 
reading of the book will leave one with 
the feeling that nothing dealt with by 
the author has been irrelevant to his 
theme. To me, especially significant 
‘were the sections dealing with Machia- 
velli, Carlyle, Gobineau, and Hegel. 


In treating of any subject Cassirer 
follows the method of Aristotle: he 
summarizes what others have had to say 
on the subject, analyzes the arguments 
for and against each position, states his 
own view and offers arguments in sup- 
port of it. The sections on Machiavelli 
and Carlyle especially illustrate this 
method. When one has read a book by 
Cassirer, one justly leaves it with the 
gratifying feeling that one has been ex- 
posed to an encyclopedic mind which has 
not stinted the reader. 


Even as art gives us a unity of intui- 
tion and science a unity of thought, rite 
and myth give us a unity of feeling. 
Myth issues from deep human emotions; 
it expresses these emotions. * Language 
objectifies sense-impressions; myths ob- 
jectify the feelings. “But myth is an 
objectification of man’s social, and not 
individual, experience; it . performs a 
function in his social life. All the ele- 


ments that went into the making of the 


myth of the twentieth century were 
known before. What was added was a 
new technique. 


After World War I even the victorious 
nations realized that the war had 
brought no real solution to any im- 
portant problem. Conflicts became more 
intense, and they were felt everywhere. 
In Germany there appeared no prospect 
of a solution by normal means. Myth 
reaches its full force when an unusual 
and dangerous situation arises. “In 
desperate situations man will always 
have recourse to desperate means—ard 
our present-day political myths have 
been such desperate means.” When 
reason fails us, there is always the 
power of the miraculous and mysterious. 


_ The collective desire becomes concrete 


in the myth and personified in the 
leader. Law, justice, constitutions are 
forgotten; all feelings are concentrated 
on the leader and the leader’s will. 


But modern man needs some “reasons” 
for his belief; he must have a “theory” 
to justify his beliefs. Here the theory of 
hero worship made itself felt. 


Tue modern myth differs from the 
primitive myth in at least one important 
respect: the modern myth does not grow 
up freely; it is made to order by. skillful 
and cunning artisans. It is manufactured, 
just as guns and airplanes are nu- 
factured, made according to s ca 
tions. The Germans began to make their 
myth even before they began to make 
machine guns. Language was used for 
its magical, rather than semantic, value. 
Word-magic was supplemented by rites. 
The whole life of the German was 
inundated by a high tide of new rituals. 
The effect of the word-magic and rites 
was to lull to sleep all the powers of 
judgment and to take away the feeling 
of personality and responsibility. The 
racial myth changed the men who be- 
lieved in it; the myth dissolved and dis- 
integrated all other values. And against 
the myth syllogisms and philosophy were 
ineffective. 

Cassirer’s book has a saddening effect; 
for the reader is painfully aware of the 
fact that the desperate conditions that 
obtained after World War I are dupli- 
cated today after World War II. For 
the latter war also has not brought a 
solution tc any really important prob- 
lem. Our dilemmas are only broader 
and deeper. What, then, will happen 
next? Professor Cassirer in this book 
had his eye on the Nazi myth. After 
World War I Germany created this 
monstrous myth—an amalgam of word- 
magic, worship of the leader and the 
“race” and the totalitarian state. After 
World War II people in despair are 
turning to the Bolshevik myth—an 
amalgam of word-magic, worship of the 
leader and the “working class” and the 
totalitarian state. One mythical monster 
has been destroyed (at least, let us hope 
it is destroyed); but another one is still 
very much alive. The fact that a myth- 
ical monster is alive proves that our 
intellectual, ethical and artistic forces 
have become weakened. When these 
forces are strong, myth is tamed and 
subdued. When they lose their Strength, 
mythical thought rises anew and per- 
vades our social and. cultural life. 

The moral of this significant book by 
a great genius who was driven to our 
shores by a mythical monster is quite 
plain: it is the duty of man to nurttre 
and sustain, with every ounce of his 
strength, all the forces that stand for 
intelligence, and to fight against all the 
forces that stand for myth, word-magic, 
irrationality. Perhaps one can over- 
emphasize the value of intelligence. 
Sometimes I feel that perhaps . my 
friends Professors Horace M. Kallen 
and Sidney Hook are guilty of this over- 
emphasis; that they neglect other posi- 
tive aspects of life. But when I consider 
the danger that faces us, I see that they, 
and Ernst Cassirer and John Dewey, 
are quite right. If our intellectual values 
are saved, all other things will be added 
unto us. If these values are lost, then 
all is lost—all our intellectual, artistic 
and ethicai forces. We shall then live in 
an eternal night, if we live at all. 





Jack Burden is the latest of Robert 
Penn Warren’s disorganized, “lost” 
heroes. He comes to learn that responsi- 
bility and guilt are difficult things to 
establish, that “a man’s virtue may be 
but the defect of his desire, as his*crime 
may be but a function of his virtue.” He 
secs Adam Stanton, the man of idea, 
and Willy Stark, the man of fact, 
doomed to destroy each other, “because 
each was incomplete with the terrible 
division of their age.” At the end, he 


- history 


returns to his childhood sweetheart, 
chastened, softened, and vaguely a be- 
liever in God’s justice and omnipotence. 
In the mood of the close of Scott P§z- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby, he bids a 
nostalgic farewell to the’ places of his 
youth. The final words of the book, how- 
ever, shock us again with their excess: 
“We shall go out of the house and go 
into the convulsion of the world, out of 
into history and the awful 
responsibility of Time.” 
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The Other Pasture 


Review by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
BLIND ALLEY. By Georges Simenon. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.50. 


NTIL now, authors of detective stories and mysteries have been unable to pass 
[ off their works as “literature.” Nor,have their books sold as well as the best- 

sellers (although their sales usually exceed those of the “literary” novel). 
Lacking both cultural and economic status, many detective-story writers are now striv- 
ing to escape the limitations of their medium altogether by writing what their publishers 
term: “suspense” novels or “novels of character.” 

What is wrong with this? Nothing, if the books that appear under these curious 
names make a serious attempt to be literature. If, however, mystery authors try to 
palm off commercial books by adding enough of. the mannerisms of the novel to justify 
their blurb writers’ claims of masterful character portrayal, this tendency can lend 
greater ambiguity to an already confused literary scene while giving aid to the philis- 
tines in their war of attrition against the artist. So far, I have encountered no recon- 
verted detective-story writer who aspires to the avunt-gurde. 

Georges Simenon—famous as the creator of Inspector Maigret—in his new book, 
Blind Alley, is the latest to attempt this transition. His publishers term his book “a 
novel.” It bears a closer resemblance to the “inverted” detective story—the kind where 
the reader is privy to the murderer’s thoughts and watchs him commit the crime, then 
foltows the investigation from the criminal’s point of view. Simenon’s previous novellas 
had unusual charm: they combined a gift for the bizarre in plots with a gossipy, petty- 
bourgeois understanding of the French character that was at once diverting and com- 
passionate. His books ambled, rather than sped, and gave the reader the impression 
that their author had a genuine talent for naturalistic narrative. If anyone could drop 
the massive dose of adrenalin the chase provides in the roman policier and still write 


The Coue System in Politics 
Reviewed by LEON GOURE 


AMERICA AND RUSSIA IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY. By Harold H. Fisher. 
Claremont College. 175 pages. $2.50. 


INCE the end of the war American readers have been swamped by a veritable 
S deluge of books on American-Soviet relations. It was obvious that everybody 
understood that there lay the principal problem of world peace. Unfortunately 
the majority of writers on the subject did not bring any new thought or solution to 
the existing difficulties but went on rehashing the same phrases and hynotising them- 
selves that they had found THE ANSWER. Dr. Harold Fisher, chairman of the 
Hoover Institute and Library of War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University, 
who visited Russia in the early Twenties as an officer of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, may have had a better than average opportunity to add something new 
to the discussion of American-Soviet relations: Unfortunately this is not the case. — 
America and Russia in the World Community is a collection of Dr. Fisher’s lectures 
beginning with a reference to the revolution through which the world is passing and 
its effects on international relations. The technological advances of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century and the decline and rise of some world powers have resulted in a 
political, economic and social revolution which is still continuing. Thus far, Soviet 
Russia and the United States have emerged as the only definitely great powers in the 
world. Dr. Fisher argues that both powers have much in common and that the only 
road to peace must follow a true Russo-American understanding. 

This is emphasized by a review of our 
relations with Russia from the years 
before the first World War. These are 
shown to have been cordial at most 





tunity. Russia has emphasized equality 
in economic and cultural relations. ... 
The Russian Government guaranteed 


a sound piece of fiction; Simenon might. 
Needless to say, other ingredients would 
have to be added to make up for the 
lack of suspense (an irony implicit in 
the “suspense” novel is the fact that 
suspense is what it does not have): the 
plot and characters would have to sym- 
bolize some conflict in the real world, 
there would have to be a theme, an 
organic growth of some one or more 
personalities and even, perhaps, a dis- 
cursive, flexible style. 

Simenon’s style in this book is pre- 
cisely that of his detective stories: a 
chatty, yet objective, accounting of the 
facts. This story of Viadimir’s betrayal 
of his friend Blinis, his guilt and his 
groping for expiation, begins at the be- 
ginfing and without any foolishness 
proceeds to have a middle and an end. 
There are no flashbacks, no introspec- 
tion; it is cogent, but its surfaces are 
flat and dull. Vladimir and Blinis are 
both white Russians who are friends and 
fellow employees of a rich woman, 
Jeanne Patelier. They both sleep with 
their employer, and Blinis—an aimiable 
moron —contrives to sleep with her 
daughter, Heléne, as well. Vladimir is 
vaguely jealous of his friend because of 
this, although he is not fully aware of the 
facis, and to rid himself of competition 
for Heléne he steals Jeanne’s prized 
diamond ring and plants it among 
Blinis’ possessions. The theft is dis- 
covered, Blinis is discharged—but Vla- 
dimir does not succeed in his advances 
to Heléne. The guilt he feels in connec- 
tion with his betrayal of his friend 
pursues him and causes him to confess 
his crime to Jeanne. This enables her 
to exert a queer moral blackmail over 
him—only she knows what he has done, 
she_is an aging woman in need of a 
lovér, she will not tell if he will not 
desert her. Eventually, he is driven to 
kill her and to seek out Blinis in a 
Polish slum to tell him Heléne is with 
child and that Blinis is the father. He 
finds Blinis destitute, gives h nearly 
all the money he has and gains spiritual 
satisfaction in re-enacting Blinis’ pov- 
erty. 

Viadimir’s personality is as fully 
developed in the first twenty pages of 
the book as it is at the end. He is a 
dipsomaniac with fugitive illusions of 
grandeur; his dream of a happy past 
with his friend is grounded upon a 
latent homosexuality which, though com- 
mon enough in this type of personality 
and therefore real, seems meaningless 
in the context of this book. Jeanne is 
roughly sketched in—all I can say for 
her is that she is more believable than 
most rich women in fiction. None of the 
other chracters has any depth, nor do 
they stand for anything in the macro- 
coSu. Viadimir’s willing assumption of 
Blinis’ economic debasement is perfunc- 
tory and seems almost to be an after- 
thought, a coda that allows the book to 
end on a note of spiritual triumph which 
is poorly adumbrated. 

Yet the entire point of the book, the 
need of the individual for salvation 
through expiation, depends upon Vladi- 
mir’s regeneration. If the author fails 
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to convince us that his protagonist be- 
haves credibly, it is because at the out- 
set we never quite accepted Vladimir’s 
casual and impulsive motives for sinning 
against his friend. Vladimir is an un- 
thinking man, and even his feelings are 
diffused by liquor. Guilt is his only 
strong emotion, and it engenders the 
lukewarm hate that drives him to kill 
the corrupt old woman who has morally 
enslaved him. He has no insight into 
his own subjective states—the reader is 
told about his feelings and actions, they 
are not represented. Hence, there is no 
growth of personality, but only a poorly 
connected series of emotional states that 
have been juxtaposed into a dramatic 
relationship. Any conclusion would seem 
arbitrary.” 

Had there been a detective through 
whom the various threads of the story 
could be filtered as evidence, who could 
deduce Vladimir’s guilt and challenge 
him with it—thus setting forth the 
sinner-confessor, murcerer-detective pat- 
tern—Simenon might have been a step 
nearer representation. It could be ac- 
complished without this, of course (al- 
though even K. was arrested and Ras- 
kolnikovy was investigated), but only by 
making Vladimir articulate and sentient. 
As it is, Blind Alley is a pretentious 
detective story without a detective. 





TOMORROW WITHOUT FEAR. By 
Chester Bowles. Simon & Schuster, 
1946. $1.00. 


Turis is a convincing plea of an out- 
standing public servant for permanent 
planning in our economic life. Bowles 
vividly traces insecurity and inequality 
in America and—in somewhat over- 
simplified terms—advances a program 
of gradual redistribution of wealth. In 
essence, the author advocates a perma- 
nent New Deal, with the government 
acting as a “safety valve” whenever our 
mythical system of “free enterprise” 
fails to do its job. Coming from a tormer 
business executive, it is a fervent 
affirmation of a positive philosophy of 
government, and as such it can only be 
applauded. 

To the sceptic and cynic, Bowles’ faith 
will appear naive. To the author, labor- 
management conflicts are not necessary 
concommitants of our system. He can 
envisage perfect class cooperation. He 
is perhaps too optimistic, in the light of 
past experience, if he expects unequi- 
vocal support of governmental meliorism 
and so-called interference in times of 
peace and relative well-being. He even 
goes so far as to believe that “the people 
will not tolerate stupidity.” 


times until the Revolution and then to 
have steadily deteriorated, reaching 
their lowest point during the Russo- 
Finnish war. American-Soviet frictions, 
according to Dr. Fisher, have followed 
the rise and decline of the Comintern, 
which was dissolved in 1943. With its end, 
the author believes, the Kremlin rulers 
have definitely abandoned all hope for a 
world revolution and have turned towards 
greater cooperation with the “capitalist” 
powers. Soviet influence has been suc- 
cessful only in Asia, where its principle 
of racial equality has a great appeal and 
where it clashes with our Open Door 
policy. 

The problem” finally arises of present 
day American-Soviet relations.. Dr. 
Fisher believes in the One World princi- 
ple and in the necessity for a strong 
U.N. which will not, as the League of 
Nations did, “support ‘anti-Soviet pol- 
icies.” Strangely enough he seems to 
forget that the aggressor nations, Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, were no longer 
members of the League at the time they 
made their attacks, and that Russia was 
the only country to be expelled from the 
League for aggression. The author claims 
that America and the Soviets are un- 
justly suspicious of each other, that they 
both have much in common, such as a 
constitution guaranteeing the Four Free- 
doms, the protection of the Little Man 
and “the expression of humanitarian 
equality.” Those who interpret “every 
act of the Soviet Government in the 
worst possible sense” are taken to task 
for making “relations with Russia more 
difficult.” They are called the “Two 
Worlders” as opposed to the virtuous 
“One Worlders” to whom Dr. Fisher 
claims to belong. Certainly there are 
great differences between the Soviet and 
the American way of life. “Soviet de- 


mocracy will be far removed from Amer-. 


ican democracy,” but, we are told, co- 
operation is possible. “The Communist 
Party’s instructions to the Soviet people 
are clearly, to cultivate their own 
garden.” The reader hears the old argu- 
ment that the Russian people loves to 
bow to “the little father in the Kremlin,” 
whether he be the tsar or Comrade 
Stalin, because there is no democratic 
tradition in its history. Since Dr. Fisher 
is a “One Worlder,” ‘he is convinced that 
good will on both sides will eliminate 
the existing difficulties and permit the 
establishment of real cooperation under 
the auspices of a.world government. 
This is in fact the only solution to the 
problem of American-Soviet relations 
the author has to offer: Good Will. With- 
out it, we are warned, instead of one 
world we shall have none. Maybe one 
of the reasons for Dr. Fisher’s eagerness 
to cooperate, is his belief that “Russia is 
potentially our greatest customer.” So 
was Japan until December 7, 1941. 

To persuade America to be less sus- 
picious of the Soviet regime, the author 
has invented a brand new meaning for 
the word “Democracy.” One reads: 
“Both Communist democracy and Cap- 
italist democracy aim at achieving a 
classless society ... equality of oppor- 


liberty to the individual by seeing to it 
that he had a job, a place to live and 
education, medical service and so on.” 
Apparently the millions of people in 
Soviet concentration camps have “equal- 
ity of opportunity” with those in the 
Kremlin. Dr. Fisher forgot that Russia 
has greatly changed since his ‘last visit 
there. Economic equality was abolished 
in 1929 and is laughed about now as a 
“counter-vevolutionary” invention. Rus- 
sia has as many if not more differences 
in her wage scale as the United States, 
and surely the author must know that 
top jobs are reserved for Communist 
Party members only. But strangest of 
all is his interpretation of “Democracy,” 
which thus far has been a political con- 
cept rather than an economic one and 
meant political freedom, the Bill of 
Rights, etc. According to Dr. Fisher’s 
concept German nazism would then have 
been also “democratic.” 

Why, indeed, be suspicious of the 
Soviets? The author forgets their deeds 
and only remembers their promises. 
Stalin has so far broken twenty-eight 
treaties, and has not even carried out 
the agreements of Yalta. But why be 
suspicious? It is true that this is “one 
World” technically, and that if we do 
not come to an agreement with Russia 
we may have war. But since the Soviet 
Government has chosen to disregard the 
good will of the Roosevelt policy, the 
solution to our relations must be found 
elsewhere than in Dr. Fisher’s book. If 
we are to reach an agreement with the 
Soviets which will promise real peace, it 
will not be because we delude ourselves 
with the idea of “Soviet democracy” or 
see in the Russians the “liberators of 
system of self-hypnosis in order to change 
Europe.” It is futile to use the Dr. Coué 
the devil into an angel. Only the fullest 
knowledge about the Soviets can help 
us find a solid basis for world peace. 











END IN VIEW 

“If we are not all killed in the next | 
| few years, we will be bored to death.” | 
|—Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President | 
|of University of Chicago. 


| 
| A PROSPECT chill and gloomy 


| Chicago’s prexy gives, 
|. With choice not very roomy | 
Between alternatives: 


| Yo end in quick explosion, 
And sudden silence, or 
In ultimate erosion 

By universal snore. 


Richard Armour 


| 
| 
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Reviewed by MORROE BERGER 
LIFE LINE TO A PROMISED LAND, By Ira A. Hirschmann. Vanguard. 208 


pages. $2.75, 


communicated to those who were not its victims, but at least the outlines of the 


Tn tragedy of European Jewry in World War II can perhaps never be fully 


story become clearer as the reports ineresse. Ira A. Hirschmann, a leading 
department store executive and patron of the arts, tells in Life Line to a Promised 


tion in the Balkans. 


‘Land his and America’s part in the attempt to save thousands of Jews from annihila- 


Hirschmann spént about five months in the Middle East in 1944 as first Special 
Attaché of the State Department. He was charged with carrying out the program of 
the newly-created United States War Refugee-Board and went to Turkey with the 
mission to save European Jews by getting them out of the Balkans, into Turkey and 


then to Palestine. 


His impassioned account of the fate of Balkan Jewry and the work he undertook 
reveal Hirschmann as a man of broad human sympathies, a believer in human decency 
and an enemy of protocol. This makes it all the more unfortunate that he has written 
so pretentious a book that, despite the gravity of his subject and the undoubted im- 
portance of his mission, his own exploits and sacrifices seem to be his main theme. 
Early in the book the discussion of the needs of the refugees and their betrayal by all 


governments is crowded out by Hirschmann’s impressive references to special planes, © 


confidential previews of things to come, 
and dramatic conversations that sound 
totally artificial. 

The first important exaggeration 
Hirschmann offers jis the statement that 
the order “establishing the War Refugee 
Board ranks with the great liberal do- 
cuments in history and continues the 
tradition of Magna Carta and the Bill 
of Rights.” Leaving aside Magna Carta 
(because it was not at all what Mr. 
Hirschmann thinks), the Bill of Rights 
is a great document because it was im- 
plemented to an unprecedented degree, 
not because it expresses noble senti- 
ments. But in the very act of creation 
of the War Refugee Board it was ob- 
vious that America was offering little 
more than sentiment, for it was our 
government’s intention to save refugees 
by trying to get them admitted into any 
country except our own. 

When one separates fact from inter- 
pretation in Hirschmann’s account, his 
achievement looks more modest than is 
suggested by his emotional prose. As 
far as I could tell, if we accept his story 
Hirschmann accomplished two significant 
things, the first of unquestioned merit, 
the second somewhat naive and perhaps 
not so fortunate in the light of subse- 
quent events. 1. Mr. Hirschmann located 


hundreds of visas which had been ‘lost” 


in the British Embassy in Ankara, thus 
enabling 4,500 children to go from Bul- 
garia to Turkey, the transfer point on 
the route to the Promised Land. 2. He 
helped to prod Bulgaria into revoking its 
anti-Jewish laws in September of 1944. 
This revocation, he felt, made it un- 
necessary to try to get the 45,000 Jews 
out of Bulgaria. One wonders how thank- 
ful Bulgarian Jews are now for this 
service. 5 

The discrepancy between reported fact 
and Hirschmann’s interpretation is ap- 
parent in his treatment of the Russian 
diplomats he met. Soon after his arrival 
in Ankara he consulted the Soviet Am- 
bassador to Turkey, asking him to inter- 
cede with the Bulgarians, with whom 
Russia was not at war. The Ambassador 
refused, and advised Mr. Hirschmann 
to go home because he would “get no- 
where” with Bulgarians, Rumanians and 
Before leaving Turkey Mr. 
Hirschmann paid another visit to the 
Soviet Embassy, where he spent “several 
profitable hours” with the First Secre- 
tary. This official revealed that the Ru- 
manian and Bulgarian Ministers to Tuf- 
key, while their countries were still Nazi 
satellites, “had had the respect of the 


Turks. 





Russians all along” and were being re- 
tained in office by the Russian occupa- 
tion authorities; they were, as the author 
himself puts it in quotes, “on our side.” 
But Mr. Hirschmann has nothing but 
praise for Russian diplomacy, and could 
fully understand the Russian’s refusal 
to aid in getting refugees out of the 
Balkans. 

Hirschmann’s dramatic efforts get 
pretty funny after awhile. One leaves 
his book with a vision of him jumping 
in and out of giant C 64’s and pacing 
up and down while waiting to meet some- 
one or anticipating a decision of great 
significance. Often at the simple-minded 
political level of a Lillian Hellman movie, 
Hirschmann approaches her dramatic 
level as well. At one point he describes 
himself playing Beethoven on the piano 
in the home of the Ankara representa- 
tive of the International Red Cross while 
waiting for the arrival of the Rumanian 
Minister to Turkey. Earlier in his story 
Hirschmann tells us what he did when 
the Director of the War Refugee Board 
informed him of the presence of 50,000 
Jews in an area between the Bug and 
Dniester rivers, “I made a note in my 
little book: ‘Transnitria, Pehle says, 
Break it up.’” 

These observations on the report of 
such a worthy undertaking may seem 
unduly harsh. But what Mr. Hirsch- 
mann’s material warranted was a maga- 
zine article of*ordinary size, not a book 
padded with pride. The plight of Euro- 
pean Jewry deserves something better 
chan this misleading and immodest 
recital. The agressiveness of a depart- 
ment store executive may have been 
what was required for the  accomplish- 
ment of the task set for Hirschmann. In 
taking up the writing of this book, how- 
ever, he could have gained by trying 
to follow the example of the Hebrew 
prophets, who knew not only when to 
be proud and furious but alsu when to be 
humble. 
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at the Rand School office. 


This performance of “Androcles and the Lion” replaces for this 
season our usual concert at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


TTT TLL. 


JANUARY 18, 1947 


Please Reserve This Date 


A performance of George Bernard Shaw’s hit play “Androcles 
and the Lion,” with an all-star cast of the famous American Reper- 
tory Theatre, will be given on Saturday evening, March Ist, at the 
International Theatre in New York. 

This is a benefit performance, the proceeds of which are used to 
replenish the Rand School’s Scholarship Fund. 

For reservations phone ALgonquin 4-3094-5-6, or call in person 
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American Poetry — Tinsel and Gold 





Reviewed by CHARLES ANGOFF 


FAMILY CIRCLE. By Eve Merriam. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1946. 74 pages. $2.50. 


Miss MERRIAM’S book is the latest 
volume in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, edited by W. H. Auden, and comes 
to public view with the additional bless- 
ing of Archibald MacLeish, who con- 
tributes an introduction. Messrs. Auden 
and MacLeish must have had dreadful 
collections of verse to choose from, or 
their judgment has lapsed. The embar- 
rassing and obvious fact is that Miss 
Merriam is a nervous soap-boxer with a 
“message.” Her poetical gift, in so far 
as she has any, consists in the figurative 
pointing to the miseries of the world 
and saying, in effect, “It’s terrible. 
Simply terrible. And I mean it!” Her 
very first poem, “My Mother,” sets the 
tone of the entire volume. Consider the 
first four lines: 
“Suburban middle class and stoutening 
middle age, 
Your early poverty, 
Your drop deliberately 
As voided bill.” 

The same poem ends with this tortured 
image: 

“Your hands are scholarly with love.” 

Another example, this from the poem 
starkly entitled “Legs”: 

“Poor man’s steering wheel, 
You drive us abroad 
Like train or automobile.” 

It would be too cruel to quote further. 
It was really not very kind for Messrs. 
MacLeish and Auden to urge the publi- 
cation of this book. Or did they try to 
prove, with this volume, the poor status 
of current American poetry? If they did, 
they were wrong again. There is much 
good, if not great, verse being written. 
More of it would appear in the maga- 
zines if their literary editors, as a class, 


had: better taste. Most of them, alas, 
don’t know a lovely lyric from a lamp- 
post. Most of them, indeed, brand 
lyricism as sentimentalism— which ‘is to 
say, they don’t like Keats or Shakespeare 
or The Song of Solomon or Emily 


Dickinson. ‘ 





Happy Birthday! 


BEN BLAKER 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS. By Roger 
Burlingame. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 347 pages. $3.75. 


S cripner’s made it tough for the 
writers assigned to comment on this 
book. They failed to dress it in a “dust 
jacket.” Without the jacket we miss the 
bubbling blurb—that handy device for 
easing the labors of a harassed book 
reviewer. All they provided was a 
glassine wrapper — stuff that repels 
printers ink. No doubt Scribner’s shed 
the jacket with its flattering flaps out 
of simple propriety. One does not lead 
the singing of “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow” at one’s own birthday party. 
They left it to the book alone to toast 
the House of Scribner’s on its centennial 
in publishing. 

In recording the Scribner saga, Roger 
Burlingame quotes copiously from the 
letter-files miraculously preserved, de- 
spite predatory arachnids, reorganiza- 
tions, and many movings from a Nassau 
Street brick chapel in 1846 to their 
present Fifth Avenue location. These 
letters, between editors and authors, are 
dexterously woven into a faithful biog- 
raphy of a fascinating business. It is 
regrettable that Mr. Burlingame ignored 
the picture morgue. A few faded photon.. 
graphs filched from the “Darrow wall” 
or borrowed from the Culver collection 
would have helped. 
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ing Fund. 
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note informing them of the gift. 


subscriptions. 


To Our Regular Readers ! 


During the next few days, you will receive a personal message from the 
Editors of The New Leader describing our drive to build an adequate Sustain- 


From time to time, you have seen our messages to you describing the 
urgency of our need for these contributions which help us to hold back 
rising prices, and yet to maintain our usual high journalistic standards. 

We would like to suggest to you an especially attractive way 
Why not send it in the form of 
subscriptions for your friends to The New Leader? For fifty-two 
times in the coming year, these friends will receive a friendly 
reminder of your affection, as each issue reaches them. 
same time you will be helping The New Leader in its pressing need. 

It’s very simple. Make out a list of your friends to whom you would 
like to send subscriptions. For each one-year subscription add $3.00 to your 
contribution, for each six-month’s subscriptions add $2.00. 

As soon as we receive your list we will immediately enter the names 
you have sent on our regular subscription list. and vyll send each of them a 


In this manner you will be giving a gift twice over at the same time, 
and helping a worthy cause in two ways at once. 

Use the coupon printed below to send us your contribution, you may 
attach the list of names of your friends to it. 

Thank you for your support: we shall try our best to be worthy of it. 


The New Leader Editors. 


Please Mail This Coupon Now! 
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Cra NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. sr2| 
(0 1—Enclosed please find my contribution to the Sustaining Fund to help | 
in your fight. I enclose a check fOr $.ccccccccccccsne " 
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Josepk T. Shipley 


Fine Acting in “Burlesque” |: 








ON THE 
STAGE 














DEFTLY PERFORMED REVIVAL 


“BURLESQUE.” By George Manker Watters and Arthur Hopkins. 
Sets by R. R. Paddock. Dances by Billy Holbrook. Costumes by 
Grace Houston. Staged by Mr. Hopkins. Presented by Jean 
Dalrymple. At the Belasco Theatre. 

-Just a score of years ago, “Burlesque” was a laughing hit on 
Broadway. It does not score quite so heavily today. Especially in New 
York, where burlesque shows have for some seasons been barred, 
“Burlesque” is beginning to look like a period piece, pleasant but a 
but passé. “Excellent acting, and a lively production, however, for the 
moments of the performance give it the appearance of fresh youth. 

The story is old-time sentimentalism. Bonny, leading lady in a 
burlesque company, is overjoyed when her beloved husband and comic 
star, Skid, gets an offer from Broadway. In the big city, success, song, 
women, and whisky drive thoughts of Bonny skidding from Skid’s 
mind. She turns to an adoring cattle-man millionaire. Then Skid, on 
a drunken slump, loses his job, is too sodden even to open with the 
burlesque show where his friend takes him back. A telegram brings 
Bonny to the rescue. She leaves her earnest ranchman, and in a dancing 
finish at the burlesque premiere ® 
redeems, and promises to stay with, 
her beloved Skid. 

This is corn. But there are some 
moods in which one likes corn— 
even corn fritters, with ham. Jean 
Parker makes bonny a very bonny 
creature; and Bert Lahr hams 
around with such gusto and such 
good timing of his effects that you 
—that is, I—feel a little tender 
about the whole thing. Here in 
New York, it is a bit like a wake 
for the burlesque show—with old 
faces and old features, not come to 
life, but in a bright afterglow. 
ra gean Parker makes Bonny a most 
likeable girl. She is not real— 
nothing in the evening seems quite 
real—but the pretense is affec- 
tionate. There’s a lot of honest 
good nature that goes into her 





kins seems too lenient with actor 
Lehr. Skid, with a few pals, comes 
drunk into Bonny’s New York 
apartment, where she is joined by 
the man who, as soon as the divorce 
comes through, is to marry her. 
The comic, as a drunkard, cavorts 
through some genuinely funny 
antics; but so*much attention is 
paid to his clowning that we lose 
the heart-break we are supposed 
to sense in him at the end. But 
perhaps d crietooHrpskni 

perhaps director Hopkins had dis- 
covered that without the comic’s 
virtuoso work, authors Watters 
and Hopkins have very little in the 
second act. 

The dirction is, therefore, shrewd. 
It also takes advantage of moments 
for neat by-play. In the burlesque 
performance, for example, when 


last animals. There is less slap- 
stick, but more slap, in such lines 
as Bozo’s protest: “If this wife 
can’t allow a guy to make a mis- 
take, how could he ever have got 
married?” 

Thus, partly for old times’ sake, 
and partly for its present flavor, 
there should be a warm welcome to 
“Burlesque.” 


ONE-WOMAN WORLD 





Sunday nights; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., and Sun. matinees. At the 
Empire Theatre. 

After war years of work for the 
armed forces, Ruth Draper has 
returned, to bring us the rare treat 
of her subtle and searching char- 
acter presentations. Alone, she 
peoples a world. 

Her monologues range widely. 
Satire may be tender, as in the 
portrait of an English lady open- 
ing a bazaar; or broad, as in the 
luncheon conversation on “Doctors 
and Diets.” One woman talks, yet 
there is the effect of lively con- 
versation. 

The successive pictures of Mr. 
Clifford’s secretary, his wife, and 
his mistress, have lost none of 
their power. 

New, on the first bill (it changes 
Sunday), are two sketches. First 
is “The Return,” picturing the joy 
of an English woman as her hus- 
band is returning after five years 
in prison camps; and the eager- 
ness of her country neighbors to 
get the cottage all fixed up and 
shiny for them. The second, in 
French, is a wife’s farewell to her 
husband, leaving for England and 
the Free French forces. 

Miss Draper’s work is a revela- 
tion of an artist’s powers. With 
subtle capture of character, she 
changes types and tones. Her 
voice, her movements, her bearing, 
alter with the role. With the 
slightest of costume changes and 
no stage accessories beyond a bare 
table and chairs, she evokes the 
various personalities with keen 
understanding and sympathetic 





playing, especially in the first and 
the third acts, when the burlesque 
company is driving along. She is 
an arch creature on the burlesque 
stage that closes the story. 

Bert Lahr gos back to the burles- 
que technique as though he had 
never been out of it. In large 
measure, he never has. His broad 
strokes (as when, without touching 
her, he strokes a broad), his doub- 
ling on each crack to make sure 
everyone gets it, his split-second 


the ecdysiant (whom the program 
calls eedysisist, and you call strip- | 
tease artist) is at work, her gar- | 
ments are one by one removed and 
tossed offstage. Some of them fall | 
upon a seated member of the | 
chorus, whose grimace and im- 
mediate bored resumption of her | 
pose make a prize miniaure of act- 
ing. These parts of the play, with 
heir good-natured burlesque of | 
burlesque, are still richly comic. | 
Some of the lines are effecive, in 


timing, are in the best burlesque 
tradition, out of which have come 
many of our most amusing comics, 
including Bert Lahr. 

In the second act, director Hop- 





the same mood. Bonny tells of her ; 
trip to the zoo, where she saw the 
lions and the elephants, the kan- 
garoos and the dangerous—though 
she couldn’t quite describe these 








JEAN DALRYMPLE presents 


BERT LAHR « 


BURLES* 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS and ARTHUR HOPKINS 
BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. East of B’way. BR 9-2067 


Evenings $1.20-$4.80; Saturday Evenings $1.80-$5.40; tax incl. 
Saturday $1.20-$3.60; Balcony Seats available $1.20-$4.20 
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John Garfield and Geraldine Fitz- 
gerald in a scene from “Nobody 
Lives Forever” at R.K.O. Theatres. ° 
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The Most Heroic Adventure of All 
Happens at the Most Sinister 
Address in History! 


Go ahead and TELL the ending! 
It’s too terrific to keep secret! 
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“Perfect Marriage” 


— Paramount’ s New Film 








LORETTA YOUNG AND 
DAVID NIVEN ON 
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Producer Hal Wallis turns his 
talented hand to a type of screen- 
fare different from his recent hits, 
“Casablanca,” “Love Letters” and 
“Saratoga Trunk.” His newest 
contribution is a comedy. The film 
is Paramount’s “The Perfect Mar- 
riage,” a tale of trials and tribula- 
tions of modern marriage, at the 
N. Y. Paramount Theatre, with 
Loretto Young and David Niven 
ideally wedded in starring roles. 
In conjunction with the showing 
of “The Perfect Marriage,” the 
r Paramount presents in _— the 
a Mills Brothers, Olga San Juan, 
# Tim Herbert, Les Ghezzis and El- 
7 liot Lawrence and his orchestra. 
“THE TIME, THE PLACE 
AND THE GIRL" 
IN 4th WEEK AT STRAND 
“The Time, the Place and the 
Girl,” Warner Bros.’ Technicolor 
+ musical production starring Den- 
y nis Morgan, Jack Carson, Janis 
. Paige and Martha Vickers, is now 
| : | Aaeding. Resrviod “one touees Audrey Young, Paramount starlet in the technicolor picture “Blue 
| and his orchestra headline the ac- Skies,” in its 4th week at the Brooklyn Paramount, 
| James Cagney in a scene from the new Roxy attraction companying “in person” show at RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present 
“13 Rue De Madeleine.” the Strand. Ziggy Talent, novelty “SUPERB SPOOFING”—Walter Winchell 
song stylist; Frank Fontaine, co- H E L E N H Y " 
median; Betty Norton, songstress; 
a FINAL WEEK FOR i~ Moon Maids, vocal group, and in A ES 
— “THE SECRET HEART" ohnny Mack, dancer, also are on PP 
“ 9 
THEATER PARTIES || v's “tie “Secret tarr| the in person” bil HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
, starring Claudette Colbert, Walter - A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
| ] All trade unions and fra- Pidgeon and June Allyson, is now}more, Robert Sterling, Marshall Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
| ternal organizations are re- |jin its fourth and final week at the| Thompson and Elizabeth Patterson BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
| quested when planning theater ||@Pitol_ Theatre. Lionel Barry-'are featured _in this drama, Srenings a! S40 Matiness Wecnesaay and Saturday ot 590 
| ee Rell Bw ate EVA LE GALLIENNE % VIGTOR JORY x WALTER HAMPDEN ceca aa Ww te Ot 
| nard Feinman, Manager of the orn 
NEW LEADER THRATRICAL || PE JUNE DUPREZ (% ERNEST TRUEX uid Bi ay wae ne iy an 
H || Cae RICHARD WARING %& MARGARET WEBSTER %* PHILIP BOURNEUF , en Scans 
| DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- =m Phy. <p temrengag “ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 
| gonquin 4-4622, New Leader | wre Sun. Moi. & Eve. he $e 8: 40 — Wait EvuAT Weldkn Eeoun Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN - Book by HERBERT and 
Theatrical Department, 7 East | : ae Tyee. Eve. . wile Oi BABB ENRY VIL DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN 
| 15th Street. New York City. | ee Thurs., Fri, & Sat. Eves. & Sat. t. Mat... ANDROCLES AND THE LION : IMPERIAL Theatre, «st street west of Broadway 
! Sun. Mat. & Eve., Jan. 25..... -ANDROCLES AND THE LION Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 
i eT Im I INTERNATIONAL Theatre - 5 Columbus Circle. No .Mon. Perf. CI 5-4884 
| ne 
| a rant Tito right to speak, to write, to organize, to homes, every small, carefully tilled field with one blow that is all swept away 
y obtain justice, to seek truth at school, is in danger of confiscation, and kolhobi, by a little group of ruthless autocrats. 
(Continued from Page Seven) or preserve the home as a sanctuary of which convert free men and women into GOOD INTENTIONS 
Even when in power the Party remained personal security, the Communist Party unwilling members of Communist-bossed AND DISASTROUS RESULTS 
‘ a conspiracy. It confiscated most of the now deprives the nation of every source brigades, stare them in the face. 
‘ major businesses, seized a large part of of economic independence. Proceeding In the cities, hundreds of thousands Yer some well-intentioned Americans 
the factories, laid its hands on.the mines step by step, though with great rapodity, of simple artisans- and merchants have support such cruel predaceous tyranny, 
; —all in the name of the people. It called Tito and a very small Communist mi- created small shops to produce shoes which crushes common people, destroys 
jtself the people. It said Tito embodied nority have almost completed the sub- and caps and kettles and soap; they have character and suppresses freedom. For 
or personified the people. jugation of their countrymen. sold small stocks of goods; sewed gar- example, the Churchman has gone out 
The Party suppressed the opposition Hundreds of years the Serb and ments for the emerging middle class; ouf its way to uphold Tito’s regime. And 
press, took complete charge of the radio, Croatian peasants struggled to obtain stitched together picturesque rawhile the General Federation Clubwoman has 
| broke up most opposition meetings of and preserve little patches of land all stitched together picturesque rawhide given a whole page to honoring Mrs. 
every kind, dominated all educational in- their own. They defied Turkish and moccasins; ran little milk shops; opened Tsola Dragoicheva of Bulgaria who is 
stitutions, put its favorites on confiscated Magyar lords, moved into the hills, built printing shops and book stores and built one of the cruelest despots of all the cen- 
farms anl into seized factories. It carried half-hidden churches, grouped themselves small mills.or plum preserve factories or turies, bringing sorrow, enslavement and 
on @ torrent of propaganda, silenced in villages where they could help one established small garages. Men and death to thousands of commen men and 
practically all critics, launched cam- another in defense, lived in large, self- women by their toil and thrift, working women. 
paigns against religion and step by step sufficient households—all that they might long hours, built places of business, These misguided editors art typical of 
broke down national resistance. Then be free. But now Communists dominate erected modest houses, earned respect many well-intentioned Americans, who. 
| after having deprived the nation of its their land, terror haunts their humble and a place in a free community. Now aid the enemies of democracy. 
! ™ h in f his bo A i f i 1 cri Id 
"4 1 mark their party as the one which will be in a posi- in fact his boss. series of internal crises wou 
i Overseas Dispatch tion to assume power tomorrow. inevitably ensue. In international affairs, an Italy 
if’ (Continued from Page One) This is one of the reasons why it seems not unlikely moving into the Soviet sphere could not but lead to 
uO ively of Socialists, though this is the first time that that the Government of Léon Blum will last longer numerous and serious complication. 
= such a thing has occurred in France. It is mere chance than is generally expected. As long as it remains at Giuseppe Saragat and the emergence of 
which has, after its recent defeat, bestowed this honor the helm, the Communists ramain on the outside. The his new party have put an end to this 
upon the Socialist Party. This development resulted public accustoms itself to the idea that France can fateful evolution. Governmental! coalitions 
from the failure to form a coalition cabinet. If in get on perfectly well without them—and in the end other than with Communist participation 
1936 Léon Blum was able to govern by virtue of the the Communists may find the road to power definitely now become possible. The young party has 
power of his party, today his party is able to govern barred to them. It would be in the interest of France it in its hands to open a new political road 
by virtue of the prestige of Léon Blum. and of democracy that the Blum ministry continue as for Italy. Though smaller in membership 
The salient fact about this temporary government long as possible. than the old Socialist Party, a pe ° 
’ 2 se: ff : _— everything necessary for rapid growth. 
is that the Communists are not in it. The inauguration i : Sa the:denieatione. ten GA Histo, contin uaa 
of a cabinet devoid of Communists would, it was Editorial: Italy P . ne POrsy, Cone : 
expected, be marked by strikes and riots. Nothing of : fires, is bound to lose its raison d’étre: democratic 
“gine + wnink Daesthhad af Gunite eae hone (Continued from Page Twenty) Socialism is best represented by Saragat’s dissidents; 
= othe leon hea ne coal on et asian dll ran counter to the best interests of the Italian people. while other leftish-totalitarian tendencies are inherent 
-— iitieniiis oft Chek. Miami 4h ential lo keep his membership together and to gain votes, in Italian Communism. Nenni’s party is becoming 
eae athens ’ a ‘ s a = Ce pire, na Signor Togliatti assumed an air of friendliness toward historically useless. The new movement can absorb 
y s a ° * “11: 
withou ommunists, not a regime agains o i‘ the Vatican, went to church, and never spoke of the all the elements able and willing to fight for hum 
What are the possibilities that the Communists godless movement. Nothing but “pure democracy” rights and a free world after the bloodiest of all wai 
will come to power in France? They would have been was advanced as the political objective of Italy’s The “bad news” is that, once again, in Italy, the 
able to raise great masses of supporters if an effort Communists. To promote the alliance with Nenni’s international Communist line of “unity” and “merger” 
had been made to throw them out of power. But will Socialists, many elements of true Communism were has split the old Socialist political apparatus. The 
they be able to mobilize the masses on the day when opportunistically put aside. “good news” is that, once again, in Italy (as in 
: urice Thorez makes up his mind to resume a And now the Communist Party was prepared to Germany) enough independent Socialist democrats 
ministerial chair? The matter is at least doubtful. replace de Gasperi’s Government by a new coalition, have remained to make a fresh start, to make a new 
The anti-French attitude of the Communists with re- in which Pietro Nenni would become the Premier of beginning. With them rest the only hopes for a free 
-” fard to the conflict in Indo-China does not seem to — Italy and Palmiro Togliatti formally the deputy but and sible European continent. 
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LETTERS 








To the Editor 





Roads for Truman 
From HERBERT M. MERRILL 


To the Ediior: 


HOULD President Truman, now that his party has been soundly beaten, prefer 
two years more in the White House to two more years of life, which latter may 
be his should he take the advice of Senator Fulbright after appointing a Republican 

Secretary of State to qualify as his successor? Which course should Harry S. Truman 
elect to follow now, seeing that his countrymen have elected to make him a scapegoat 
for all disabilities imposed on them in the aftermath of a Second World War? Isn’t 
it obvious that in view of such a tremendous Republican landslide on November 5th 
the Democrats would be crazy to nominate Truman in 1948? 

As for the alternative of two or more years expectation of life should Mr. Truman 
retire now, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company seems to have demonstrated 
quite conclusively what many have already suspected with the passing of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; namely, that being President of the United States is a killing job. The 
Metropolitan shows that prior to 1850, our presidents outlived by 2.9 years on an 
average a reasonable expectation of life. From 1850 to 1900 they fell behind such 
expectation 2.9 years, while in the 20th century they have sacrificed eight years of life 


by filling the presidential clisir. 


Aside from a killing job even for two years longer, if Harry S. Truman wants his 
name mentioned by future generations with occasional respect, and not as infrequently 
in comparison with F.D.R. as Andrew Johnson is in connection with Abraham Lincoln, 
it behooves him to create precedent instead of merely following it. Those who create, 


not those who merely imitate, are ve- 
nerated by posterity. If this be truly a 
“time for greatness,” Harry S. Truman 
ean still immortalize himself by doing 
one of the following: 

1—Convert his own country from a 
miscalled “democracy” into the genuine 
article by heeding the recommendation 
of Senator Fulbright and creating at 





this late day the precedent made long 
ago in Great Britain when its premier 
felt constrained to resign whenever 
faced by a hostile parliament or hostile 
country. Such action, if you please, 
would establish here in America the 
political, economic and social dynamism 
iecessary if “democracy” is to survive 


in an atomic age. Or course Fulbright’s 
advice seems “fantastic” to our alleged 
“practical” politicians, creatures for the 
most part as innocent of political and 
economie ideologies as any cow is of the 
implications of Einstein relativity or 
any pig of the molecular arrangements 
of amino acids. Those “checks and. bal- 
ances” imposed on us by the “founding 
fathers” are as outmoded now as a five- 
mile-an-hour stage-coach is beside jet 
rocket planes soon to be speeding 100, 
500 or 1000 times as fast as Rameses II, 
Julius Caesar or George Washington 
traveled. 

2—Harry S. Truman could initiate in 
this country the Saltajobadan system in 
vogue in Sweden for dealing with 
threatened strikes, lockouts’ and other 
labor difficulties. Mr. Truman should call 
together representatives of all labor and 
all employers and insist they agree that 
wages generally. be raised monthly or 
quarterly with increases of the price- 
level. Not but what capitalism will soon 
become intolerable, but because we 
should make the most of an outmoded 
economy as long as we are compelled to 
endure its obvious social disadvantages. 
Labor shouldn’t be forced by unreason- 
able employers to resort to its ultimate 
economic weapon. Like the atom bomb, 
that weapon destroys both the guilty 
and the innocent. 


3—Harry S. Truman’ would deserve 
the applause of posterity by noting the 
significance of that nine to one vote in 
Massachusetts favoring the setting up 
of a World Federation. He’d deserve jt 
if he were to call a new conference of 
the representatives of all nations for 
the purpose of formulating a World 


Constitution to replace a United Na. ~ ¥ 


tion’s charter which is already proving 


as ineffectual-as our own Articles of | 


Confederation demonstrated to the 
“founding fathers”. Emery Reves wants 
to know why no delegate in the United 
Nation’s organization has 
rage to stand up” and to “explain to 
the others that a league of sovereign 
states can never prevent war among its 
members”? If President Truman, who’s 
said to be so fond of Tennyson’s poem 
which envisions a world where “war 
drums beat no longer”, posessed “guts” 


enough to demand Tennyson’s “Federa- 


tion of the World” and “Parliament of 
Man” now, he might find a lot of support 
from liberal Republicans. Certainly Mas. 
sachusetts’ Republicans must be for it 
as that vote of November 5th attested, 
Truman, if he wills, can yet be acclaimed 
by future historians. 


Yes, Opportunity still “knocks” at 
Harry S. Truman’s door. He can be as 
forward looking as Alexander Hamilton, 
and his field of action is a planet, not 
a small area, as was Hamilton’s, confined 
to the eastern seaboard of North Amer- 
ica.. If Truman doesn’t rise to his oppore 
tunity, let him remember that the “Tcee 
man” of the atom “Cometh”, ready to 
dispose of both civilization and humanity, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Pavlov took an ordinary door key out of his pocket 
and locked the ordinary lock in the door, the Yale 
lock of course being out of commission. Both Con- 
stables, Walsh and McCulloch, as well as the Non- 
Commissioned Officer of the R.C.A.F., ail stated that 
the door of apartment 4 was locked and in good con- 
dition at the time of the previous visits of the con- 
stables. McCulloch, on arriving with Walsh the first 
time, had been met by the R.C.A.F. Non-Commissioned 
Officer at the top of the stairs and, on McCulloch ask- 
ing for Gouzenko, they were referred to apartment 6 
and apartment 4 was indicated to them as Gouzenko’s 
apartment. McCulloch tried the door of apartment 4 
before proceeding to number six. 

Gouzenko, his wife and child, remained in apart- 
ment 6 for the rest of the night, under the care of the 
city police. There was a later caller at apartment 4 
in the night but he retired in a short time without inci- 
dent. On the morning of the 7th of September, Gou- 
zenko was taken to the office of the R.C.M.P. where he 
turned over his documents, told his story and asked to 
be kept in protective custody as he feared for his safety 
and that of his wife and child. 


a * * 


On the 8th of September, 1945, the Department of 
External Affairs received from the Soviet Embassy at 
Ottawa a note, dated September 7th. 

The Embassy of the U.S.S.R. in Canada pre- 
sents its compliments and has the honor to 
inform the Department of External Affairs 
of the following: 

“A colleague of the Embassy, Igor Sergeievitch Gou- 
zenko, living at 511 Somerset St., failed to report for 
work at the proper time on the 6th September. 

“In connection with this and for the purpose of 
clarifying the reasons for the failure of I. Gouzenko’s 
reporting for work, Consul V. G. Pavlov and two 
other colleagues of the Embassy visited the apartment 
of I. Gouzenko at 11:30 on the 6th September. 

“When Mr. Pavlov knocked at the door of Gouzenko’s 
apartment no one answered. After this the apartment 


of External Affairs to take urgent measures to seek 
and arrest I. Gouzenko and to hand him over for 
deportation as a capital criminal, who has stolen 
money belonging to the Embassy. 

“In addition the Embassy brings to the atteniion of 
the Department of External Affairs the rude treatment 
accorded to the diplomatic colleagues of the Embassy 
by Constable Walsh and Inspector of the City Police 
Macdonald, and expresses its confidence that the 
Department will investigate this incident and will 
make those guilty answerable for their actions. 

“The Embassy asks the Department that it should 
be informed of action taken in relation to the above. 

Ottawa, 7th September, 1945.” 

The reference in the above note to Gouzenko as a 
capital criminal may be noted. We are satisfied that 
the suggestion that there was a theft of money was an 
afterthought. Gouzenko, whose evidence we accept, 
denied it. 

In a note of the 14th of September, 1945, from the 
Russian Embassy to the Department of External Af- 
fairs, the following, as translated, appears: 

Confirming its communication in the Note No. 35 
of Sept. 7th of the fact that Gouzenko had robbed 
public funds, the Embassy, upon instructions from the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. repeats its request to the 
Government of Canada to apprehend Gouzenko and 
his wife, and without trial, to hand them over to the 
Embassy for deportation to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government expresses the hope that the 
Government of Canada will fulfill its request. 

It only remains to add that Pavlov settled for the 
damage done to the door and frame of apartment 
No. 4 and paid the owner of the premises $5.00 there- 
for. Further, although the Department of External 
Affairs asked the Soviet Embassy for particulars of 
the monies stolen, this inquiry was never answered. 
We think these circumstances dispose of the theft sug- 
gestion. 

We may add that the evidence of the witnesses we 
have heard respecting the happenings of the 6th and 
7th of September fully corroborates that of Gouzenko. 


CUTLER L 
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“THE GOUZENKO STORY” 
(Continued from Page Eleven) was opened by the above-mentioned colleagues of the ] . ‘ : ; 
The last named is one of the cipher clerks of the Embassy with Gouzenko’s duplicate key, when it was Pope ar- pertinent at this point den lify . - Gow 
Embassy used by Pavlov for the purposes of his com- discovered that neither Gouzenko, nor his wife, Svetli- 7€"*0S history. ee He _— born in 1919 in Russia. 
munications to and from Moscow. ana Borisovno Gouzenko, nor their son Andrei, were He received education in primary and secondary 
The Inspector ultimately arrived and sized up the in the apartment. ee later prs the Academy of Engineer- 
situation. He asked the members of the Embassy “It was later established that I. Gouzenko robbed 7”® ed rechel = . "s oe ere nths pier : . - 
to remain while he went out to make some inquiries, some money belonging to the Embassy and had hidden - 18 r ry he R “— _ C — nh <: oe ssl 
but while he was gone they left. No attempt was himself together with his family... . pp ry of rae i? wee Ast porwr 
made by the police to hold them. . “The Euhaney- at the USER, ake ho Depeuet 1 ora ee Ye ee a 
ee ber of the Komsomol, or Young Communists, at the 


age of seventeen. According to him, it was not usual 
in peacetime to admit Young Communists to this 
Academy, but during the war, owing to shortage of 
suitable candidates, it was decided to admit Young 
Communists for training. 

It was in this school that he learned the secret codes 
he later employed. From here he was sent to the 
Main Intelligence Division of the Red Army in Mos- 
cow, and was then sent to the front in May, 1942, 
where he remained for about one year. The Soviet 
authorities decided toward the end of 1942 to send 
Gouzenko abroad, but had not then decided to which 
country to send him. His “documentation” took ap- 
proximately six months to complete and included a 
very careful investigation of him by the N.K.V.D., 
the Russian Secret Police. The final stage in such 
investigation of Soviet officials about to be sent abroad 
was the approval of the head of the Foreign Branch 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party, or one of his assistants. In the case of Gou- 
zenko, he was attended to by one Goussarov, who later 
became one of the Secretaries of the Embassy at 
Ottawa. ... 

Gouzenko says that all persons of his category, at 
least, sent abroad, were given a “legend” for the pur- 
pose of covering the fact that they were engaged in 
intelligence work. 

This “legend” is a fictitious biography which the 
person concerned had to commit to memory. By this 
means, inquiry in Moscow by representatives of for- 
eign powers there, as to the antecedents of such in- 
dividuals, would be rendered fruitless. All documents 
made up for use abroad by such an individual are 
made up from this “legend.” 

aa & * 
In our opinion Gouzenko, by what he has done, has 


rendered great public service to the people of this 
country, and thereby has placed Canada in his debt. 


Next Week: MOSCOW’S SECRET NETWORK AND 
THE COMMUNIST UNDERCOVER SYSTEM. 
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(Continued from Page Five) 

dent Truman, “must diligently study 
and vigorously use a democratic and 
statesmanlike control ... to stimulate 
employment and support purchasing 
power, when and where it becomes un- 
duly depressed.” How they were to dis- 
cover “when and where” employment 
and purchasing power became “unduly” 
depressed, they did not say. What 
yemedies did they propose? Fiscal 
manipulation, taxation, and Government 
construction were recommended. But 
how were these recommendations to be 
adopted and translated into policy? 
They did not say. They could not eempel 
and they -did not persuade. 

From labor’s ranks came the now 
famous Nathan Report to the CIO on 
wage policy. Labor had opened another 
front in its battle for higher wages with 
it waged a battle of statis- 
ties: But the Nathan Report contained 
within iteelf the contradiction that was 
facing the economy as a whole. In the 
beginning of the report wrote’ Mr. 
Nathan: 

“,.. it is obviously futile to anticipate 
the correction of these dangerous trends 
(to depression) through reduetione in 
prices and profits... The . regulatory 
mechanism through which reductions in 
prices might have been achieved, through 
government action, have been shattered 
inretrievably.. However, businessmen 
show no signs of exercising self- 
vestraint in their natural search for 
profits as would brivig about a. decline in 
prices except in the face of,a sharp 
reduction in demand.” 

Later on, toward the end of the same 
report, Nathan reflected, that the de- 
mand for “raising wages without in- 
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How to Make A Depression 


currently possible means of bringing 
ereasing prices appears to offer the only 
about the kind of relationship which will 
avoid a serious decline in business 
activity.” 

The contradiction is obvious. Govern- 
men cannot reduce prices, business will 
not. Yet somehow (and this is the big 
hole in the reasoning that makes the 
statistics so much window-dressing) 
prices must be reduced. 

% * * 


MUTENESS OF THE CONSUMER 


From the public came no economic 
analyses. The consumer, as always, was 
mute, but on occasion he was stubborn, 
too. In an alarmingly large area he re- 
fused to buy at going prices. Even mink 
coats dropped from $500 to $750, and 
the big department stores began running 
“clearance” sales before Christmas, and 
went into a flurry of mark-downs on 
December 26th. Many a citizen sizzled 
on that day when he saw that the gift 
he had given for Christmas was reduced 
20 ta 30 percent the day after he had 
made his purchase. 

The business men of the nation gave 
forth, no satisfactory general policy, 
reserving their strength for attacks on 
the Nathan Report. Labor, speaking 
through CIO’s Philip Murray, was ready 
to settle for what it could get. Said Mr. 
Murray: “I am looking forward with 
hope and belief that industry will rise 
to its responsibilities, .. 
the necessary wage adjustments ...*% 
Only Walter Reuther, who had. jumped 
the gun, and had categorically demanded 
23% cents an~hour increase, was’ left 
fighting in his original position. 

As 1946 faded out, the country had no 
comprehensive internal economic policy 
and a depression was in the making. 
Maybe _ the expected 1947 recession 
would be only a mild blow, but as sure 
as fate, it would be followed by a major 
economic catastrophe unless the Amer- 
jean people learned their lesson quickly. 


*The lesson was short, its import crucial, 


* * * 


BASES FOR A POLICY 


A MERICANS and their leaders must 
realize that: 

@ Our economy has not reconverted, 
as yet, to peace; because the 1935-39 
“peace” period was the tail end of the 
worst depression this country has ever 
seen. This depression had never been 
solved, now it could not be forgotten. 
Nothing short of a comprehensive over- 
haul] of the American economy would 
provide a point of departure for new 
prosperity and security. Such a plan, as 
yet, did not exist. Worst of all, too few 
people, especially those in power, realized 
that we needed it. 

@ “Full Employment,” whatever it 
may mean in terms of economic quanti- 
ties, was a hot political fact as well. No 
one could expect the American people 
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- insight and good will. 


. by providing 


after a vast strujgle in war to accept 
with equanimity the threat of another 
depression as great as ’29. If it hap- 
pened our way of life would be doomed. 
Already throughout the world vast po- 
litical changes were in the making be- 
cause economic problems had to be 
solved. It was the greatest kind of 
criminal negligence to allow the Amer- 
ican. economy to become so cankerous 
that the price of bread might one day 
be liberty. 

@ In the heart of the problem, which- 
ever way one turned, was the relation 
of American labor to the management 
of the mines and factories in which it 
worked and produced. At this time, only 
the rules for warfare between both are 
clear. Neither law, conscience or public 
opinion provides a guide for their mutual 
cooperation. Labor and management 
must come to realize that working means 
a pattern of social relationships and ad- 
justments as well as technical produc- 
tion. Both sides could use a little more 
In their hands 
Jay the ultimate determination of the 
American economy. 

But vital as these lessons are, they 
still had to be learned. So far no one in 
government, labor or management had 
spelled them out clearly. So today, as 
1946 passes into history, Americans are 
making a depression. You may expect 
it sometime next year. 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Meeting of Sub-Committees of S.D.F. 
and S.P. National Executive Committees, 
Saturday,, January 18, in New York... 
August Claessens addressed three meet- 
ings in Chicago last week and over 
W.S.B.S. during the Forward hour. He 
also addressed a very good meeting in 
Pittsburgh last Tuesday. . . . Paterson, 
N. J.: 45th Anniversary Celebration of 
J.S.V. Branch, Saturday, January 25, at 
Labor Lyceum, 72 Carroll St. Concert 
and, speakers, August Claessens among 
others. . . . Boston, Mass.: Dorchester 
Forum closing session and 20th Anni- 
versary Celebration, Sunday, March 23. 
Speakers, Leon Arkin, August Claessens 
and others. ... Phila., Pa., General mem- 
bership meeting. Wednesday, January 29, 
8:30 p. m., at Labor Lyceum, 415 S. 19th 
St. Discussion on Socialist Unity. 


NEW YORK CITY 





“ee 


Local New York: Annual Theatre Party, 
Monday, Feb. 17, Maurice Schwartz 
Company, Yiddish Art Theatre, Second 
Ave. and 4th St. ... Cloakmakers Branch, 
J.S.V.: 25th Jubilee of the branch and 
60th Anniversary of Samuel Resnick, at 
Rosoff’s, Sunday, January 19,2 p.m.... 
A. I. Shiplacoff Anniversary, Sunday, 
January 26, 8:30 p. m., at the Liberal 


Party Club Room, 1551 Pitkin Ave., 
Brooklyn. Speakers Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, August Claessens and 


others. ... 





| Sympesiam—“The City Council and, 
Consumer Problems” | 
| Speakers: Hon. Louis P. Goldberg; | 
Hon. Ira J, Palestin. 
| Saturday afternoon, January 25, 1:30 | 
| p. m., 


at the Rand School Studio. | 
Auspices: The Women’s Committee, | 
S.D.F, | 


Refreshments served. 
Everybody welcome. 





| 








S.D.F. Branch in the 
Houses, Bronx: 


Amalgamated 
Meets Monday, January 
20, 8:30 p. m., in the English Room, 
Building 7. Morris Waldman will lead 
the discussion tn Socialist Unity. ... 
August Claessens speaks for W.C. Branch 
830-E, Sunday, January 19; 9 p. m.; for 
1.L.G.W.U. officers training classes Janu- 
ary 20, 21, 27; for New Era Club, Febru- 


ary 14,,.. Women’s Afternoon Forum: 
Tuesday, January 28, topic: “Our Con- 
gress—1947 Style.” Speaker,, Will Allen, 
Washington correspondent for New 


Leader, ., . The Women’s Committee of 
the S.D.F. is assisting in the drive for 
contributions in money, good clothes and 
food to aid the suffring Social Democrats 
of Germany and the support of all New 
Leader readers is solicited. This aid is 
being distributed through the Arbeiter 
Wohlfahrt, 216 E. 80th St., New York 
City. 
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Andre Malraux. 
(Continued from page 13) 


value. It is, far more a fundamentally 
American value and a fundamentally 
Russian one. 

We are not in the shadow of death. 
We are rather at: the focal point where 
Europe has disregarded or destroyed its 
heritage and has nothing left but intel- 
ligence and energy. What the past has 
left to us is actually nothing but tragic 
humanism. 

Since the days of Greece our civiliza- 
tion has thrown itself against those 
whom we have called the gods. Not the 
Venuses, the Apollos, but the real powers, 
the figures of destiny. Greek tragedy 
deceived us. It emerged like a glowing 
shadow from the immensities of Egyptian 
darkness, from the obliteration of man 
by the Babylonian gods. It is the posing 
in dramatic form of the question of 
destiny of man. What man began, fate 
concluded. 


We have created a certain number of 
images which are worthy of considera- 
tion, not merely in the realm of the arts, 
but in that great world which man has 
drawn from his inner being in order to 
realize himself, to deny himself, to ag- 
grandize and eternalize himself. From 
the loftiest solitudes, even that of God 
himself, we have drawn our harvest. 
Who, if not we, has invented the fertile 
concepts of the saint and the hero? ... 
The justice of the Bible and the ancient 
liberty of the cities—who created them 
and won for them a place in the world? 
But now justice and liberty are threat- 
ened. It is Europe which created them 
and in Europe that they are endangered, 

I tell you that the quest for these 
precious values will go on. And until 
a new order has been created, the quest 
is our supreme task. In the presencezof _ 
the unknown, and of the tortures nof 
forgotten, it must still go on. We freely 
recognize that from century to century 
men labor under the restrictions imposed 
by death. But from century to century, 
in this. place called Europe—and -in this 
place alone-—men shackled by death have 
resumed tirelessly their march into the 
night with the high purpose of render- 
ing intelligible the immense confusion of 
the world and passing on their dis- 
coveries; of somehow conquering death 
by mastering the ephemeral quality of 
the world, of comprehending that the 
destiny of man is to place in question the 
nature of the universe. 

We have a message for all those who . 
are overcome by contemplation of the 
present anguish of the world. As others 
did at the time of the decay of Rome 
and the fall of Byzantium, so we ery 
aloud amidst the immense and menacing 
shadows which threaten us: “Once again 
we stand ready to draw man up from 
the depths of défeat!” s 

oS 


Noah’s Ark 


(Continued from Page Six) 





families to whom it was imperative to 
seid New Year’s presents — American 
food parcels. Old Comrade Ellenbogen 
begged the Jews to help in this small — 
but very important undertaking, to give 
a helping hand-in the rebuilding sof 
Austria. Of course, the Jewish workérs 
in America granted his request, 


* * ” 


Every day. when the postman brings 
me the mail and I see all those letters 
from various countries, from the sons 
and daughters of many nations, ad- 
dressed to the Jewish Labor Committee, 
I take them in my hand with mixed 
feelings, with sorrow and thankfulness, 
with despair and with hope, 

When the dove returned to the Aik 
with a green leaf, it was a sign, at the 
time, that the flood’ was over. These 
letters, coming’ as they de, ‘filled with 
humanity, with gratitude, from ravished, 
blood-soaked Europe, make you want to 
believe that brotherhood has not van- 
ished, that the light still burns in the 
hearts of men, 


‘ KA? a 





























































HIS Polish Provisional Government of National 

Unity shall be pledged to the holding of free 

and unfettered elections as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal suffrage and secret bal- 
lot.” .. . Yalta Agreement of February 11, 1945, 
signed by Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill. . 


'55°“The methods used by the (Polish) Government in 


its efforts to eliminate the participation by the Polish 
Peasant Party in the elections include political arrests 
and murders, compulsory enrollment of Polish Peasant 
Party members in the ‘bloc’ political parties, dismissal 
of Polish Peasant Party members from their’employ- 
ment, searches of homes, attacks by secret police and 
members of the Communist Party on Polish Peasant 
Party premises and party congresses, suepension and 
restriction by Government authorities on Polish Peas- 
ant Party meetings and suepension of party activities 
in twenty-eight districts, suppression of the party press 
and limitation of circulation of party papers, and 
arrests of the editorial staff of the party bulletin and 
of the Gazeta Ludowa.” . . . Note addressed by the 
American Government to the Soviet and British 
governments as co-signatories of the Yalta Agree- 
ment on January 5, 1947. 

The details of the merciless campaign .to destroy 

any possibility of a free ballot have been spelled out 
in convincing detail in the brilliant despatches from 
Poland of Marguerite Higgins, in The New York 
Herald Tribune, and in the able reports of Sydney 
Gruson, in The New York Times, They merely con- 
firm and fill out the picture which has been drawn 
by every foreign correspondent of independence and 
intellectual integrity who has visited Poland during 
the last two years. 

The Yalta Agreement was treated as a worthless 
scrap of paper from the moment when it was signed. 
Large sections of Po- 
lish political opinion 
remain completely un- 
represented in the po- 
litical life of the coun- 
try. The Peasant Party, 
which many foreign 
observers testify would 
win a free election 
easily, has been too 
large to suppress out- 
right. But its active 
members have been 
subjected to every con- 
ceivable form of chicanery and intimidation, in- 
cluding beating, torture and murder, The most active 
leaders of the Polish Underground, one of the best 
organized anti-Nazi forces in Europe, were treacher- 
ously arrested when they naively accepted the “word 
of honor” of a Soviet police agent that they would 
receive safe conduct. 

Read Marguerite Higgins’ account of the beating and 
torture of a worker in Lody because he would not 
withdraw his adhesion to the Peasant Party, and then 
read, if you can suppress a very strong natural im- 
pulse to nausea, this paragraph in the Yalta Declara- 
tion, revolting in its unctuous hypocrisy: 

“By this declaration we reafirm our faith in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the 
declaration by the United Nations and our determina- 
tion to build in cooperation with other peace-loving 
nations world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom and general well-being of all 
mankind.” 





* * * 


Tue evidence is all in. We know in advance that 
the American Note will elicit regretful acquiescence 


_.in London and either contemptuous neglect or insolent 


Amendacity i in Moscow. The question is: where do we 
go from here? 

It seems to me that there is only one logical, hon- 
orable, straightforward thing for the United States 
Government to do. This is to declare, on the basis 
of the overwhelming evidence, that the forthcoming 
“election” is a fraudulent sham, that we can n@ 
longer recognize the usurping, carpet-bagging grou, 


Where the News Ends. 


i cea By William Henry Chamberlin’ 
Poland’s “Election” Challenge , 








of Comintern agents that is se obviously unable to 
face the chances of a free ‘election as possessing any 
legitimate claim to’ be considered the Government 
of Poland. 


We should break. off diplomatic relations or; if 
the argument is raised that- we need a source of 
information, we should withdraw our Ambassador, 
as we have done in Spain. We should make it clear 
that no loans or credits involving American partici- 
pation will be granted to any Polish regime that 
does not derive its authority from a genuinely “free 
and unfettered election.” We should publicly and 
officially. express the hope that the Polish people will 
succeed in overthrowing by force a regime which has 
given them no opportunity to repudiate-it by peaceful 
and legal means. 

An American diplomatic offensive of this kind 
would have the effect of a thunderclap throughout 
Eastern Europe. It would’ shake every Red Quisling 
regime from the, Baltic to the Adriatic. It would be 
a tremendous stimulus to the morale of the gallant 
Polish Maquis, who have already reduced the authority 
of the puppet government to a nullity in large areas 
of the country. 

Such action would be fully justified by the express 
wording of the compact into which we entered at 


Yalta. And we would stand to lose nothing by: takin 
a vigorous stand. Is anyone, inside or outside 
State Department, ‘still so naive as to believe t 7 
any Communist-dominated regime anywhere can } 
anything but an enemy of this country? 
The idea that we can peacefully divide up 
world with Russia and buy security in this hemisphe 
by acquiescing in the stamping out of the last spark 
of liberty in Eastern Europe is not only immoral, 
but stupidly mistaken. The Communist fifth colung 
offensive against America is worldwide in scop 
William Lawrence, on the basis of a recent trip i 
South America, reports.in The New York Times that 
Communist parties are a main channel for the dig 
semination of anti-American propaganda. Gene 
Marshall, just before he left China, declared thal 
Chinese Communist propaganda (dutifully re-echoe 
by a’ corps of Far Eastern fellow-travélers, in thi 
country, as the new Seéretary of State might hi 
- added) “has Sen Plain evidence of a. determines 
purpose. to inis ead the Chinese’ people and the wo F 
and to arouse. a bitter. hatred. of. Americans.” .T 
more: aid and comfort we can give to. the forces 
freedom behind the iron curtain, the less resource 
Moscow will possess for its propaganda offensive ig 
other parts of the world. ; 
Incidentally, what is happening in Poland should 
call for some very humble and explicit recantatic 
from certain radio commentators and lay and. eccl 
siastical leaders of public opinion who tried to com 
vince the American public that Yalta represented @ 
triumph of Atlantic Charter -principles and humat 
liberties. At least from those of them who wer 
misguided but honest, who were not conscious a 
out appeasers and fellow-travelers. : 
(It would be an excellent idea if someone, und 
some such title as “Oh Yeah?” would make an ing 
dustrious collection of the radio and journalisti 
bouquets ‘that were thrown at the Yalta Agreement 
printing in parallel columns the first-hand reports 
of how Poland’s “free and unfettered election” w. 
carried out. ; 




































An Editorial— 


Good News — and Bad — From Italy 


HE separation of an important wing of the Italian 

Socialist. movement from Pietro Nenni’s party is 

a major event in the political life of Italy and of 
Europe as well. The leadership of the new party must 
be congratulated on its courage, clear vision, and 
faithful adherence to the highest principles of democ- 
racy. The significance of the event is so much the 
greater as it is the first move in a new direction in 
the troubled atmosphere of postwar Europe—the first 
but certainly not the last. 

In its concessions to Communism, the Italian So- 
cialist Party went further than any other member of 
the former Socialist International. It was actually 
striving for a merger with the Communists, a merger 
which, given the numerical relationship of the two 
parties, would have implied the utter subordination 
of the Socialist movement to Palmiro Togliatti’s and 
Joseph Stalin’s leadership. 


Nowhere is the understanding of Com- 
munist objectives and the critical attitude 
toward the Soviet experiment on so low a 
level as in Italy. It was the only nation in 
the world where Fascist rule lasted for 
almost an entire generation, where the 

_ younger part of the people never experi- 
enced anything but Mussolini’s regime. 
In a reaction against Fascist oppression, they were 
naturally inclined to overlook and minimize the short- 
coming of all opponents of Fascism; and Communism 


was considered among its most important opponen 
They were rather inclined to idealize what to thei 
seems the antipode to Fascist terrorism. In the 
and 30’s, when the world was learning of the pra 
tices of Russian Communism, the Italian anti-Fasci 
looked upon Russia through a dense fog of pure 
Italian sentiments. They were unable to understan@ 
the deeper significance of the horrible purges, of 
Stalin-Hitler Pact, of prisons more densely crowdet 
than in Mussolini’s Italy. 

This is why it took the best elements of tralian 
Socialism three years to raise the banner of oppositial 
to Communism and. embark on a struggle in whidl 
not only the lofty principles but the very life of th 
people is at stake. 

Pietro Nenni’s party, or whaiever remains’ of it, j 
doomed by, both its own illusions and tae shre 
tactics of Italy’s Communists, while the masses: o 
the people have become victims of systematic mig 
representation and the awful ignorance which ch 
acterizes all of. Europe today. The Communists we 
well able to adjust themselves to their precario 
f status: face to face with Tito’s. dictatorship, in th 

hearts friendly toward the Yugoslav aggressor, the 
assumed an ambiguous position in respect to Ti 
drive for Trieste, so as not to lose popular suppo 
they continued to worship Stalin’s Government am 
to praise Molotov’s policies, even though these of 

(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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